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INVITATION. 


\ ieee are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* 8 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


homas Bailey Aldrich was born at Ports- 

mouth, New Hampshire, November 11, 
1836, and up to the age of sixteen passed most 
of his time there. He lived in the home of his 
Grandfather Bailey, at Number 45 Court Street 
—a house of a severe colonial type, with small- 
paned windows, and a front door ornamented 
by a huge brass knocker and protected by a 
‘*storm -door’’ of green blinds. Readers of 
“The Story of a Bad Boy’’ know the old 
mansion as ‘‘the Nutter house’’; and the book 
has had, and will have, so many readers, that 
the house itself seems destined to a kind of 
immortality. It was natural that when Mr. 
Aldrich’s earliest associates in Portsmouth and 
his friends in other cities began to plan a trib- 
ute to his memory, their thoughts should turn 
to the Nutter house, and that the Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich Memorial Association should 
decide to take it in hand. 

Promptly, then, the estate was purchased 
and cleared of its tenants, and with the advice 
and assistance of the author’s relatives, the 
house was restored to its earlier condition and 
appearance. In the rear was erected a fire- 
proof brick building, in which was deposited 
Mr. Aldrich’s collection of books, prints and 
autographs, as a gift from Mrs. Aldrich and 
Maj. Talbot Aldrich, the surviving son. Mr. 
Aldrich had the tastes of a connoisseur, his 
own talents brought him into intimate associa- 
tion with the famous people of his time, and 
the treasures of art and literature which he had 
gathered would form of themselves a worthy 
memorial. 

By a public meeting at Portsmouth recently 
the Memorial Association crowned its enduring 
tribute to one of the city’s most distinguished 
sons. Mayor Wallace Hackett, president of the 
association, and a boyhood friend of Aldrich, 
presided, and spoke effectively. Governor Guild 
presented the greeting of Massachusetts, the 
sister state where Mr. Aldrich made his home 
for many years, and in which he died, March 
19, 1907. Hamilton Wright Mabie dwelt on 
Aldrich’s place in American literature, as seen 
by a critic. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
spoke on Aldrich’s relation to the ‘‘elder group’’ 
of New England authors. Richard Watson 
Gilder took for his subject, ‘‘ Aldrich, the Poet,’’ 
and read an original poem. 

It was Mark Twain who showed ‘‘the other 
side of Aldrich,’’ his wit and his good-fellow- 
ship. William Dean Howells spoke of the 
dead author as ‘*The Friend,’’ adding an orig- 
inal poem which bore upon this theme. Thomas 
Nelson Page paid tribute, a tender appreciation 
was offered by Hon. Charles E. Littlefield, an 
intimate friend, and an original poem was read 
by Robert Bridges. Following these exercises, 
the speakers and invited guests were taken to 
view the memorial, the features of this occasion 
being the unveiling of a portrait of the author 
by Albert Haughton Clark, and the reading of 
an original poem by Henry van Dyke. 

The cover-page pictures show the Nutter 
house as restored. For the future, undoubtedly, 
visitors to Portsmouth will take pleasure in 
seeing it for themselves. 
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j= Carroll is unknown to fame, as yet, but 
the name of this young Irishman deserves to 
linger in the memories of lovers of animals. 
When he decided to come to this country, where 
he has relatives,—in Lynn, Massachusetts, —he 
felt that he could not leave a certain faithful 
horse; and when, a little later, it was learned 
that if he took the horse he would land in 
America almost penniless, John clung to his 
determination—and his horse. The man’s pas- 
sage cost less than thirty dollars; the horse’s 
more than seventy dollars. John had twenty 
shillings, or thereabouts, in his pocket when he 
faced the immigration inspectors at Boston, and 
they had to hold him. Some hours after, a 
special board looked into the young Irishman’s 
honest face and listened to his story. Perhaps 
the officials thought that a man who clung so 
stanchly to his friends, even the four-footed 
ones, was worth keeping. It was certain that 
there were substantial citizens, not very far 
away, who could be trusted to help him. 
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Therefore the board set John—and his horse— 
on the road to Lynn, and dismissed the pair 


with all good wishes. 
|" is nothing less than a calamity for a fine 
beach to be destroyed, and persons who do 
not expect to ‘‘summer’’ at Narragansett Pier, 
Rhode Island, will learn with sympathy that 
wind and tide have been playing havoc with 
the immense stretch of sand at that resort. In- 
judicious building, perhaps, has caught some 


* 


vagrant current and set it moving in the wrong mn 


direction. At any rate, stones begin to take 
the place of sand; and with the hope of staying 
that unwelcome change, the town council has 
appropriated money to build a spile jetty, which 
will run northward, from the casino, one hun- 
dred feet into the sea. Names mentioned in 
this connection suggest that experts who are 
fond of ‘‘the Pier’ will do their best to help 
save it, and without charging experts’ fees; so 
the outlook is distinctly hopeful. 
a 


hen a town sells its poor-farm, one may 

fairly assume that it—the town, not the 
poor-farm—is prosperous. Such is the cheerful 
position of Orange, Massachusetts, which next 
month, ‘‘after haying,’’ will offer at auction 
one hundred and twenty-three acres of land, 
with a twenty-room house and the usual out- 
buildings, not to speak of a timber-lot which 
contains about a million feet of spruce and pine, 
worth, say, eight dollars a thousand feet. By 
this transaction, a town which is already well- 
to-do should turn a pretty penny, at the same 
time dodging the expense of keeping up a large 
establishment. The town poor worried about 
it? No, indeed, they do not mind. One is 
boarding in North Orange, and the other in a 
neighboring town, and they are both very com- 
fortable, thank you! Surely the town can 
afford to make them so; for these two persons 
are the only ‘‘town poor’ in a population of 
about fifty-five hundred. 


* * 


ON THE VALKENSWAARD. 


strange occupation is that of the falcon- 

catcher of Valkenswaard, in Holland. 
From time immemorial the heath which bears 
the above name has been the chief place of 
capture of the peregrine falcon. In the early 
autumn a constant stream of wild fowl crosses 
the heath in migration from the north to the 
warmer climes of the south of Europe, and 
close in the wake of the birds come the falcons, 
following their food. A century or so ago a 
score of falcon-catchers dotted the heath with 
their huts, but now three are sufficient to supply 
the limited demand. Their huts, partly dug out 
of the ground, are turfed over to make them 
look more like natural mounds. The method of 
catching the falcon, as described in Cassell’s 
Magazine, is complicated. 

First and most important in the catcher’s 
outfit is a circular net, some three feet in diam- 
eter. Half the circumference of this net is 
strongly pegged down to the ground. Round 
the other half a stout hazel stick is bent and tied 
like a bow. This is termed a ‘‘bow net.’’? The 
net is set by turning the bow part back over the 
pegged pértion. To this part a string, some 
hundred yards in length, passes along the ground 
into the hut. When this is pulled the bow 
springs. down over the captured hawk. 

To get the hawk under the net two live 
pigeons are brought into requisition. In the 
center of the ground covered by the net is an 
iron pin with a strong cord passing from it to 
the catcher’s hut. The other end of the cord is 
put round the legs of one of the pigeons. This 
pigeon is not kept under the net, but in a little 
house of its own, built of turfs, and having a 
swing door which keeps the bird in until it is 
wanted. Then the line draws it out. Between 
the hut and the net is a pole with a ring at the 
top. To this ring is attached the other pigeon, 
which lives in another hut. 

The catcher has a very useful assistant in 
the shape of a live butcher-bird, or shrike. 
This is his watch-dog. Long before he can 
discern the coming falcon, the bird has detected 
it, and by lively chattering drawn his attention 
to it. Facing in the direction from which the 
hawk is coming, the shrike screams and makes 
strange noises. Then the falconer makes 
ready. 

First the line of the pole pigeon is pulled, 
and the pigeon drawn from its hut and up the 
pole, where it flies round. At this the falcon 
swoops, but the line is loosed and the pigeon 
escapes to its hut. Foiled in its attempt, the 
falcon circles round to see where its prey has 
gone. 

Then the falconer pulls out the net pigeon, 
and the falcon swoops down with all its might, 
lest the pigeon again escape. The falconer 
allows the pigeon to be caught, and drawing 
it up close to the iron pin in the center of the 
ground covered by the net, pulls the string 
of the latter, and down flies the hoop. The 
falcon is caught. 

She is immediately taken out, hooded, and 
placed in a bag, which is really a stocking-leg. 
This pins her wings and prevents her from 
struggling and injuring her feathers. 

Usually the faleoner has two or three sets of 
nets round his hut, but even then many days will 


pass without a catch. Fog and rain hinder the 
falconer ; and last season, although thirty pere- 
grines were ordered of the falconers of Valkens- 
waard, only twenty-two or twenty-three were | 
caught, because of the inclement weather that | 
prevailed during the passage of the birds. 
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FRONTIER ESCAPES. 

Amer in the Outing Magazine recounts 
some thrilling hairbreadth escapes from 

ul Indians on the frontier in the old days. 
There had been an assault on New Ulm, and 
as soon as the fury of it subsided somewhat, 
two men, Myers and Wright, volunteered to go 
out scouting, and see what the enemy was 


about. 
They had barely got beyond A einainnt of the 
undred Sioux 
ravine and cut 


town when, with a a? 
a 
Tne ont only hope was the river, 


rose from the dee) 
off their return. 
and the were heading them back from 
it. There followed a wild race for the water, 
and the two white men sprang in although 
Wright could not swim a stroke, and sank like 
lead. It would have been easy for Myers to 
have dived from the arrows and bullets of the 
pursuers, and left Wright to shift for himself; 
but he caught Wright by the hair of his head, 
dragged him to the surface, and constantly 
kicking himself free from the death-clutch of 
the drowning man, towed him ashore amid 
showers of bullets. 
Wright meanwhile lost consciousness. Myers 
him into hiding of the bushes on the 
far side of the river, pumped the water out of 
_ my a» working the unconscious man’s 
and down, when he suddenly became 
ae was not —, 3 German settler, 


ey raving mad from frig Sane rating about 
ike a dancing dervish. frie e iy a all 
unconscious of his heroism, caught 


German, bound him hand and foot, then with 
his shirt for a flag signaled the passing wagon 
of some fleeing settler, —< ‘ot both his charges 
safely to St. Peter. 

William Inly an even narrower escape. 
Travelling all — through the pitch-darkness 
across country, he had eae ylight fallen 
in with another refugee named Wheaton. The 
two presently came to the deserted house of a 
settler. On the table lay the breakfast of the 
day before, all untouc The two famished 
men had ry! sat down to eat when the 
shadows of ten Sioux warriors the win- 
dows. With a bound, Inly jumped behind the 
door, but Wheaton had got only as far as the 
stove when the sa’ entered. 

**Ho-ho!’’ grunted one of the warriors, softly. 
‘*But this is our teepee—now.’”’ 

Wheaton had the presence of mind not to 


show b 

** All right,”’ he said, ‘‘come in,’’ and at the 
word he fell dead, shot in the 

In the confusion that ‘Siew. Inl ly poet 
from behind the door, and bolted for the timber 
of the river-bottom undiscovered. He reached 
Le phi! night, so exhausted that he had 


to carry his gun. 
* @ 


WANTED HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 


here being no dentist in the little town where 
he resided, Uncle Hod Rowdybush had 

gone to the county seat to have an aching tooth 
extracted. ‘‘I see it’s one of your large molars,’’ 
said the dentist at whose office he had called, 
“and it will come pretty hard. Don’t you 
think you’d better take gas?’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ answered Uncle Hod. 
**Does it cost an 

“Yes, it will 
and one dollar if you don’t. 

‘*How long does it take to pull it that way ?”’ 

“It won’t seem any time at all to you. 
go to sleep, and you seem to wake up immedi- 


ately, tooth is out.”’ 
‘*And don’t I feel it come out?’’ 
**Not a le. ”? 


Uncle Hod reflected. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve come twenty-seven 
miles to have } mg tooth pulled, and I think 
I’m entitled to the satis ion of knowin’ when 
you yank it out—to say nothin’ of savin’ a 


dollar. I don’t want no ps. 

From the manner in which Uncle Hod a me 
during the subsequent operation, it was 
= ‘he had fully a dollar’s worth of ‘‘satisfac- 
* © 


A WISE WIFE. 

Sey his marriage the young husband lived 
at home, according to a writer in the New 
York Tribune. He was the idol of a mother 
who waited on him devotedly, and if he threw 

his clothes on the floor she picked them up. 
After a few weeks of married life, his bride 
noticed that when he took off a collar he threw 


it on the floor or kicked it under the chiffonier. 
ad she remonstrated ; that she held her 


» Final one morning: the husband burst out 
er petulant speech about where all his 


aes had gone. 

**Do you know what has become of them ?’’ 
he asked his wife. 

“Oh, yes,’’ she responded, sweetly. ‘‘They’re 


e ‘chiffonier—where you put them.’’ 
Investigation proved that dozen collars 
re’ on the floor where he had thrown them. 

husband made no audible remark, but after 
that his wife noted that the soiled linen was 
where it should be, in the laundry-bag. 


* ¢ 


ORDINARY HAZARDS. 
Moma said Mrs. Bascom, ‘‘if what the 
paper says is true, baseball must be an 
awful cruel game.’’ The reason for her belief 
is given by the Chicago Tribune. 
“It says a man named Smith was pounded 


all over the lot. And I guess it was true, fast 
enough, for it =e that n the next inning he 
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dent it. 
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refunded. Send size wanted to 
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Here’s a Hat that 


for 
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gee. Rollit, crush 
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he for a journey 
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IMPORTED MOIST 
WATER COLORS 


Given only to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription and 
15 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 


This Box of Moist Water 
Colors, in tubes, is designed es- 
pecially for those who are not 
satisfied with anything less than 
a superior article. The set is 
recommended by many artists. 
It contains 12 Colors imported 
from England, and 2 Brushes. 
The box is japanned, white in- 
side and black outside, and has 
ahingedmetal palette and cover. 
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Bi HE morning after Mit- 
Bi luk’s mad attempt to 
- kidnap little Molly,— 
which so nearly succeeded,— 
the shallop’s anchor was being 
hauled up. Suddenly ‘‘Mister 
Kubelik’’ and his family of 
Labrador ‘* Huskies’’ appeared, 
coming along the beach from 
their summer camping-place. 

Mit-luk leaped up from the 
stone, where she had sat glowering at 
the shallop, and glanced about her 
in alarm. The approaching Huskies 
stopped short, probably recognizing 
the tattoo marks of their enemies on 
Mit-luk’s face and arms. 

Addison wondered what would fol- 
low ; but the Cree woman, Esther, had 
no doubt as to that. ‘‘They will kill 
her !’’ she exclaimed. ‘*There is blood 
between them.’’ 

Terror of her hereditary enemies, 
in fact, appeared to have seized the 
woman. She ran a few steps along 
the beach, toward the end of the 
craggy point, then as suddenly turned 
back, for in that direction the cliffs 
came sheer down to the water. Be- 
hind her, too, the rocks rose steep and 
high. To escape, she must pass close 
to the Huskies farther along the beach ; 
and they were now pointing toward 
her with excited gestures and handling 
their weapons. 

Bidding McKay drop his anchor 
again, Addison got into the boat, and 
rowing close in to the beach, called 
out to Mit-luk to come aboard. 

The woman hesitated, being almost 
as much afraid of Addison as of the 
Huskies; but he continued speaking 
kindly to her, making use of such 
Eskimo words as he knew, and soon 
she came into the boat, and was taken 
aboard the shallop. 

At first Sandy and his mother were 
very unwilling to receive her. They 
were afraid to let her go into the 
cabin where the child was, and it 
seemed cruel to take her away from 
her home and country. Addison felt 
that they ought to put back up the bay 
and land her somewhere near her own 
people. When he counseled doing this, 
however, McKay strongly dissented. 
“This is the third of September,’’ 
said he. ‘‘Heavy weather will soon 
be upon us.”’ 

‘*But it is eight hundred miles to 
Moose Factory !’’ Addison remonstra- 
ted. ‘*How will this woman ever get 
back to her people ?’’ 

‘*She will have to take her chance of 
that,’’ said McKay, coolly. ‘‘I will not risk my 
Shallop in Mosquito Bay again this season. It 
is high time we were on our way south.’’ 

And, indeed, Addison was even more anxious 
not to lose time. The voyage to Moose Factory 
would occupy thirteen or fourteen days, perhaps 
longer. By October snow lies round James 
Bay ; and there was still Moose River to ascend 
in a canoe, and the great wilderness to cross 
—with little Molly. Alone, he could hasten 
forward rapidly, and would not greatly mind 
snow. But how was he to carry and care for 
a child only two years old? 

Sandy took Mit-luk’s knife away from her. 
Esther searched her clothes for other weapons, 
and took away a large bone awl and several 
needles. Not daring to give her access to little 
Molly in her present frame of mind, they put 
her in the euddy forward of the galley, where 
she was soon woefully seasick ; for the shallop 
was how scudding over the swells at the entrance 
of Mosquito Bay. 

In another hour they were fairly at sea on 
tludson Bay again, and this time southward 
bound. None too soon. The rugged mountains 
of the ‘‘East Main’’ were already showing white 
in the northeast; and as Addison reflected on 
ull that was before him, his anxieties increased. 












At nine o’clock that morning a sail came in 
view, far on the southwestern horizon, and as | 
they gradually drew nearer, it proved to be a | 
arge vessel, the fur company’s ship, Fitz- | 
'Villiam, Captain Tompkins, on its annual 
voyage from the company’s posts in the bay, 
home to London by way of Hudson Strait. 

As Addison stood watching the approach of | 
this craft, a new idea suddenly presented itself | 
» his mind. Might he not secure passage for 
himself and little "Molly on this vessel to Eng- | 
land, and thence return home to America by | 
steamer? He determined to do so if a bargain | 
could possibly be made. McKay informed him 
that these ships often carried passengers. } 
On their part, too, the young half-breed and 
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ADDISON TURNED AWAY, STRANGELY AFFECTED BY THE SIGHT OF THESE 


ANIMAL- 


his mother were quite willing for Addison to 
terminate his trip with them there, since the 
hundred and twenty pounds agreed on for their 
services and the use of the shallop for the season 
had been deposited at Moose Factory in advance. 

This, with other expenses for canoes, goods 
and provisions, had reduced Addison’s credit 
account of four hundred pounds with the Hudson 
Bay Company to about one hundred and seventy 
pounds. But he hoped this would be sufficient. 

The course of the shallop was accordingly 
changed to intercept the approaching ship, and 
the Union Jack raised at half-mast. In response 
to this signal, the Fitz-William hove to. The 
shallop came under her lee, and Captain Tomp- 
kins hailed them, to demand who they were 
and what they wanted of him. 

After giving the name of the shallop and 
other formal details, Addison appealed to the 
Englishman’s sense of humanity. ‘‘Captain 
Tompkins, I greatly desire to secure passage 
to England with you for myself and a little 
white child whose parents have been murdered 
by the natives,’’ he said. 

**Are you an employé of the fur company ?”’ 
Captain Tompkins demanded. 

‘*No, sir,’’ replied Addison. ‘‘But I have 
full credit with the fur company at Montreal. 
I came up here to get the child from the 
Eskimos, a child only two years old. I found 
her five days ago, and I have her on board this 


|shallop. Captain, I hope that you will not 


refuse us passage home with you. It may bea 
matter of life or death for so young a child.’’ 

Captain Tompkins hesitated. ‘‘I don’t 
know,””’ he said, doubtfully. 
women passengers and their children already. 
| My cabin accommodations are small. Well, I’ 
| do it. It will be twenty pounds passage-money 
| for each person. ’’ 

“That is fully understood, ”? replied Addison. 

‘*Very well, then, come on board.’’ 

The transfer to the Fitz- William was effected 





**T have five | 


jand Esther. 


LIKE DEMONSTRATIONS 


Molly, and went with her to the ship. Molly | 


behaved very well, laughing and extending her 


hands to some of the children on board, who | 


stood peeping over the rail at them, as they 
came alongside. 


In the haste of this new arrangement, Addi- | 


son had for the moment well-nigh forgotten 
Mit-luk. With a sudden sense of responsibility, 


| he remembered that she was shut up forward 


in the shallop, and would have to be left behind. 

‘*Sandy,’’ he exclaimed, turning to the young 
half-breed, ‘‘I will give you ten pounds extra 
to promise me you will get that Husky woman 
back to her people.’’ 


Sandy laughed. ‘‘Don’t you worry about 
her,’’ said he. ‘‘She will never bother you again 


—and you need not pay me anything, either.’’ 
There was a sinister note in this reply which 
caused Addison to recollect that Esther was an 


Indian and that her son had Indian blood in | 


him. How would Mit-luk fare at their hands? 

An instant only remained to him for decision. 
‘Captain Tompkins,’’ he said, ‘‘this white 
child with me has an Eskimo nurse whom we 
cannot leave behind. I beg that you will take 
her, too.’’ 

‘*Zounds, sir, how many more?’’ grumbled 
the captain. ‘‘It will be twenty pounds addi- 
tional,’’ he added, shortly. ‘*Sixty pounds for 
the three of you.’’ 

“Very good, sir; I so understand it,’’ Addi- 
son replied. ‘‘The woman is on the shallop. 
I will fetch her off at once.’’ 


They rowed back, unlocked the cuddy, and | 
hurrying the seasick Mit-luk into the boat, took | 


her to the Fitz-William. 

Addison then bade a hasty good-by to Sandy 
The rudder creaked; the ship 
swung on her northward course again; and the 


| little shallop, which had been his home for so 
| many weeks, was soon a mere white speck on 
the waters receding southward. 


in the shallop’s boat. Esther brought up little | 





But Mit-luk was still on his hands, bound for 
England with them! And in London—what 






could he do with her there? A 
helpless savage could not be 
turned adrift in a great city. 
Would he have to take her home 
to Maine with him? He winced 
at the thought of it. 

The delight of this poor crea- 
ture, however, when she had 
climbed to the deck and saw 
little Molly there, was touch- 
ing. On the way to the ship 
she had seemed dazed, but on perceiv- 
ing the child, she darted forward to 
her, crying, **Ar-bo-nee ! Ar-ho- 
nee!’’ (Deary! Deary!) rubbing her 
tattooed face against little Molly’s 
arms. Then she began biting each 
of her fingers in succession with soft 
little bites, holding them in her mouth 
like an affectionate and playful dog. 

Addison turned away, strangely 
affected by the sight of these animal- 
like demonstrations. In truth, he felt 
very uncomfortable, for he saw the 
women among the passengers regard- 
ing him curiously. 

These women were the wives of 
factors and fur-traders at Fort Church- 
ill, Fort York, and other posts of the 
Hudson Bay Company. 

Was it possible, Addison wondered, 
that these strangers could entertain the 
absurd idea that this Husky woman 
was his wife and little Molly her 
child? 

He sought out Captain Tompkins 
and again explained the circumstan- 
ces, asking him to set the matter right 
with his fellow passengers. At the 
midday meal in the cabin the captain 
introduced him to the five ladies 
and others on board. At considerable 
length Addison then related the story 
of little Molly and his long journey 
in quest of her. 

But the incident was embarrassing 
as well as exasperating ; and the situ- 
ation was made worse when one of the 
ship’s stewards brought Mit-luk in to 
a seat at the lower end of the table. 

The food, the furniture, everything, 
indeed, was wholly new to her. She 
had never seen a table set with 
crockery before, and had never sat in 
a chair. When the broadly grinning 
steward attempted to seat her before 
her plate, she fell off the chair—to the 
vast amusement of the youngsters. 
Even the older people laughed, and 
noticing Addison’s vexation, laughed 
again. 

But although utterly ignorant of the 
ways of civilized life, Mit-luk was not 
lacking in temper and in pride—for 
was she not the sister of the u-shu-muttok of 
her tribe? In an instant she was up on her feet 
again, her dull black eyes snapping. With 
upraised hands beside her face and fingers 
| crooked like talons, she screamed volleys of 
Eskimo execrations at those laughing, heartless 
white women, who, indeed, now recoiled in 
terror from so savage a termagant. 

Addison had no small ado to calm her and get 
her away ; and thereafter no attempt was made 
to have her come to the table. 

Her joy in little Molly knew no bounds, how- 
| ever, and all that day she appeared to be wholly 
happy with the child. Molly herself did not 
now reciprocate Mit-luk’s devotion. For some 
reason, race instinct, perhaps, the child much 
preferred the company of Addison and of the 
other whites aboard the ship. By the next 
morning she had begun to flout her Eskimo 
foster-mother, and openly ran away from her 
| to be with Addison and her new friends—at 
which Mit-luk sat gazing sadly after her. 

It was pitiful; and several times Addison 
attempted to console her in such words as he 
knew of the Eskimo tongue. But each time 
the woman turned away resentfully. Very often 
now he found her crouched in some dark corner 
below, with her tattooed hands covering her face. 
He would have done well to watch her closely, 

The Fitz-William was now in Hudson Strait, 
and for three days made way slowly eastward 
| through the ice of that dangerous channel. 
| From Mansfield Island, at the mouth of Hudson 
Bay, to the end of the strait at Cape Chidley, 
there are five hundred miles of the most difficult 
| movtgation known to English mariners. Often 
the entire passage is blocked; and on certain 





| unfavorable years the company’s ships have 
been unable to make their voyages. 

During the fourth night the ship ceased wholly 
|to make way; and on going out at daybreak, 
| Addison found that they were amid ice-fields, 
| with the snow-clad mountains of Ungava show- 
ing white to southward. During that day the 














southerly drift of the ice carried them down 
toward a low black cape of the mainland; 
and toward evening four Huskies came off to 
them on the closely packed ice-floes, to barter 
whalebone for tobacco and ammunition for their 
seal guns. 

In accordance with the policy of the fur com- 
pany, Captain Tompkins supplied them. They 
were not allowed to come on board, however, 
on account of their well-known propensity to 
pilfer small articles. Mit-luk was below, but 
it is possible that she heard the natives talking 
alongside. 

The ship was now amid ice. The floes were 
opening and closing at times, showing cracks 
of open water. 

Since coming aboard the Fitz-William, Ad- 
dison had allowed Mit-luk to be with little 
Molly at night. And that night, after the child 
was asleep, Mit-luk wrapped her carefully in 
a blanket and put her into the capacious pouch 
or sack at the back of her parka, doing it all 
slowly and carefully, so as not to waken her. 

After midnight, when all was quiet, she crept 
on deck with her burden, and reached the after- 
rail without being heard or seen by the watch. 

It was very dark and foggy, but she knew 
there was solid ice alongside. A coil of two- 
inch warping-line, such as is used on these 
ships with ice-kedges, lay by the rail. She let 
one end of this line down the side till it touched, 
and then made it fast—and all this with so little 
noise as not to be heard by the sailor, walking 
to and fro, not fifty feet away. 

While she was climbing over the high rail 
and swinging down by the line, however, little 
Molly suddenly waked in alarm. 

The watch forward heard a child cry out 
sharply, and at once ran back aft with his 
lantern. Espying the turn of the line round 
the rail, and seeing it move, he thrust his light 
over the side, and caught sight of Mit-luk’s 
upturned face just as she let go to jump to the 
ice. But there was a little open water and 
broken ice between the vessel and the floe. In 
the flurry of being discovered, she jumped and 
fell into the water, but caught on the edge of 
the firm ice with her hands. Molly struggled 
out of the pouch, and also fell into the water, 
screaming with terror. 

‘*Below! Below there! Call the mate!’’ 
the sailor bellowed. ‘‘Turn out the watch !’’ 

He was a Norseman, named Jansen, a good 
seaman, used to ice all his life) On hearing 
the child scream, he thrust one arm through the 
ring of the lantern and went down the rope 
himself. With a kick against the side of the 
vessel and an outward swing, he landed on 
the firm floe, and turned to get the child out. 

Mit-luk, meanwhile, had clambered out her- 
self, and also turned, doubtless to rescue little 
Molly. But the Norseman had already pulled 
the child out. She had not sunk, owing to the 
buoyancy of her many wraps. 

A singular contest now ensued. With a wild 
ery Mit-luk endeavored to take little Molly from 
Jansen ; but the sailor, distrusting her intentions, 
pushed her roughly back. Séreaming with 
rage or grief, she dashed at him again, attempt- 
ing to snatch the child from his arms. 

Half a dozen times the sailor thrust her back, 
shouting angrily to her to desist and let the 
child alone. Their voices blended in noisy 
altercation, for Mit-luk was now shrieking like 
a fury let loose. Little Molly, too, was filling 
the air with her cries of fear and discomfort. 

The sailor’s first shouts had waked Addison, 
and as soon as he found that Molly was gone, 
he rushed on deck. The mate, the captain, and 
most of the crew were there ahead of him, 
however ; and three sailors were already down 
on the ice, attempting to secure Mit-luk, whom, 
on account of her screams, they all believed to 
be crazy. As they approached to seize her, she 
ran off out of sight, across the floes, wailing 
and sobbing. 

Addison was at first chiefly concerned in 
ascertaining if little Molly were injured, and 
afterward, with the assistance of the stewardess, 
in changing the child’s wet clothes. 

When he went on deck again, the sailors and 
mate were still out on the ice, searching for 
Mit-luk, chasing her about with lanterns, but 
unable to get near her. They all came back 
after a time, much disgusted. 

Addison could still hear her crying at a dis- 
tance; she was roaming about the ship on the 
floes. He called to her in Eskimo as per- 
suasively as he could, but was unable to induce 
her to return. 

Captain Tompkins and he then got down 
with a lantern, and proceeded in the direction 
where they had heard her last, hoping to re- 
assure her and bring her back. But she saw 
the light and evaded them; and at last they 
gave it up and came back to the ship. The 
crevices and cracks between the floes were getting 
wider; it was dangerous passing from one to 
another. 

At daylight Mit-luk had not come in. There 
was considerable fog, and they could not see 
her about the ship. Nothing further was ever 
learned as to her fate. Either she had gone off 
over the ice-fields toward the land which they 
had seen the previous day, or else, perhaps, 
had fallen into some open place and been 
drowned—a miserable and pathetic ending to 
an unhappy situation. 

The wind had changed, and during the morn- 
ing the southerly pressure of the ice relaxed. 











By noon the Fitz-William was enabled to get 
under way again, and proceeded on her voyage 
through the strait. That was the last of the 
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ice. The following morning they saw the open 
Atlantic stretching away to the eastward. 
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S EGALLY they were 

both Elizabeth Wether- 

: ell, but to the large cir- 
cle of their relatives they were 
Lizzie Wetherell and Lizzie’s 
daughter, while to the girls of 
Ambrazon College they were 
Betty Wetherell of ’0- and 
Betty’s mother. 

Lizzie Wetherell had pretty . 
brown hair, just touched with 
gray, and brown eyes that crin- 
kled when she laughed. A tidy 
little body she had, usually clad 
in a brown tailored suit, and 
plump, capable hands. She 
could keep a house with marvel- 
ous nicety. She could plan and 
make the daintiest of gowns. 
She could tell the funniest of 
stories. For oceupation she took 
three girl students to board in 
her cozy, old-fashioned house 
in Brownlow Street. And with 
all her heart she admired and 
adored her daughter Betty. 

Betty Wetherell had pretty 
brown hair, just touched with 
red, and brown eyes that were 
grave and earnest. A supple , 
young body she had, clad in 
pretty gowns of her mother’s 
planning, and slim, restless 
hands. She could write themes 
that won commendation even 
from her English instructors. 
She could plan novels and plays 
that in time she meant to write. For occupation 
she was a student at Ambrazon College. And 
being a well-bred girl, she was tolerant of her 
mother, and rarely showed how frivolous she 
thought her mind and how trifling her pursuits. 

The graduate student, who dug at Gothic roots 
in the third-story chamber of the house in 
Brownlow Street, held that Betty’s worst fault 
was youth. In time, no doubt, that would 
amend itself. But meanwhile it was not always 
a pleasure to watch Betty with her mother. 

In her little girlhood Betty had thought that 
there.was no one in the world so clever as her 
mother. She had liked to hear about the days 
when her mother had been young, and, like 
her, had written stories and planned great works 
for the future, and had even begun to have 
things printed in the papers, till, on her mar- 
riage, she had laid aside all thought of a career. 

But as Betty grew older and more critical, 
and found that her mother preferred Scott to 
Stevenson and Milton to Browning, and clung 
to Macaulay as a trustworthy historian, she 
began to feel that her mother, however worthy 
as a housekeeper, was sadly deficient as a 
scholar, and, no doubt, childish as a writer. 

So more and more Betty told her aspirations 
and read her stories to her own little coterie of 
college friends, and less and less to her mother. 
And Lizzie Wetherell went on keeping her house 
spick and span, but she did not tell so many 
droll stories. And sometimes, when she had 
spoken, she glanced at clever Betty as if she 
almost expected to be snubbed for her frivolity. 

At such times the graduate student longed to 
take Betty by the shoulders and bump that 
pretty, foolish little head of hers against the 
nearest wall. 

Of course, feeling her mother’s lack of true 
appreciation of her work and aims, Betty did 
not confide in her when she decided, at the 
beginning of her junior year, to compete for the 
five - hundred -dollar prize that Eversham’s 
Magazine was offering for the best short story 
submitted before December ist. Instead, she 
consulted her friends and classmates, and with 
their aid, picked out the manuscript that she 
meant to submit. It was a theme that her 
instructor had declared quite perfect in its lit- 
erary form, and she felt it no. extravagance to 
pay to have it neatly typewritten. 

How pretty her own words looked seen for 
the first time in clear, printed letters! When 
Betty carried the manuscript home, in the frosty 
November twilight, she had only one regret, 
namely, that there was no one left among her 
friends who had not heard the story. She 
would so much have liked to read it aloud from 
the typewritten manuscript ! 

So thinking, Betty entered the house, and 
there, in the living-room, she saw her mother 
sitting. The lamp was lighted, and in the open 
grate the fire was kindled. At her mother’s 
elbow, on her desk, were the pad on which the 
day’s menus were written, and a couple of 
cook-books. On her mother’s lap were a darning- 
basket and Betty’s silk stockings. And on the 
table was a silver dish of crystallized ginger, a 
sweet of which Betty was fond. 

After the cold outdoors, the living-room looked 
warm and cozy, and Betty wanted a hearer for 
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her story. 
into the living-room, instéad of passing on to her 


So, contrary to custom, she went 


own chamber, which was also her study. She 
sat down in the deep chair by the hearth, and 
for an instant she had half a mind to tell her 
mother all about the Eversham’s prize offer. 
But then, as she looked at her pretty manuscript, 
she felt so sure of its success that she thought 
it better to wait and astonish her mother when 
she had actually won the prize. So for the 
present she told her only that she had there a 
typewritten copy of one of her newest stories. 

‘*Perhaps you would like to hear it,’’ Betty 
ended, graciously. ‘‘It is called, ‘For Love of 
Chloris.’ What are you smiling at, mother ?’’ 

**I didn’t mean to, dear,’’ said Lizzie Weth- 
erell, meekly. ‘‘It just flitted across my mind. 
Such a stately old name! I haven’t heard it 
in years. Then it was a queer ‘old woman, 
Nancy Towle, down on the Maine coast, who 
had a heifer she called Chloris. Poor old 
Nancy !’’ 

In a voice that was injured merely to think 
that her heroine should have affinity with a 
heifer, Betty began her reading. Soon she had 
lost the sense of injury in the joy of hearing 
her own sentences. 

It was an eighteenth-century tale that she had 
written, in the fashion of the hour. The heroine 
wore red heels. The — prefaced every sen- 
tence with ‘‘Egad!’’ or, ‘‘I’ faith!’’ All the 
characters were great pan Me Pin The plot was 
an ingenious compound of love and villainy, and 
piteously, direfully tragic in its outcome. Betty’s 
voice fairly quavered over the concluding lines. 

Lizzie Wetherell’s face, as she listened, was 
lovely in its tenderness. Oh, how foolish she 
had been to feel hurt at Betty’s slights, any 
more than she had resented it when Betty, a 
tiny baby, had tugged at her mother’s hair! 
How young she was, this tall Betty! Love 
and life! What did she know of either, this 
child with her red-heeled puppets and her tags 
of borrowed phrases ? 

Betty looked up. She saw the tender mist in 
her mother’s eyes, but she saw, too, behind the 
mist, a little twinkle. Suddenly she felt young 
—and angry. 

**You don’t like it!’’ she flashed. 
you would say what you don’t like.’’ 

‘I know so little of eighteenth-century man- 
ners,’’ apologized Lizzie Wetherell. ‘‘But—are 
you quite sure a woman would behave like your 
Chloris ?’’ 

Betty rose majestically. 

**T knew you wouldn’t understand,’’ she said, 
and swept out of the room. 

That night at dinner Betty was—not rude, 
but deadly civil to her mother. It was one of 
the times when the graduate student particularly 
ached to lay hands on her. So unbearably 
supercilious was Betty, that at last, like the 
trodden worm, Lizzie Wetherell turned. 

She remembered that in the days long past 
she, too, had been a girl writer, with ambitions 
like Betty’s. She remembered that all her life 
she had remained famous in her own circle as 
a teller of good stories. She remembered that 
she still could write letters that were a delight 
to her friends. 

**Why, even to-day I believe that I—poor, 
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stupid I!—could write a story as good as ‘Fo: 
Love of Chloris’ !’’ concluded Lizzie Wethere|!. 

So much did she think of this Jast slight that 
Betty had put upon her that when she took up 
the pad that evening to make out the next day’s 
menus, she wrote, almost before she realized 
what she did, the title that was running in he: 
head—‘‘For Love of Chloris.’’ As she looked 
at the words, she began to fuse the fragments 
of the story that had come to her since she had 
heard the name—the true story of Nancy Towle 
and her heifer Chloris. Bit by bit she shaped 
it in her mind, and then, with a little smile 
that was half-ashamed, but very resolute, she 
bent above the pad and set to writing. 

By the time that she had finished, the clock 
was striking ten, and a few moments later the 
graduate student came down-stairs. Shealways 
came at that hour, pausing in her long evening’ - 
work, and made a little supper of fruit an 
crackers by the bright fire, and listened to tl: 
tales that Lizzie Wetherell no longer venture: 
to tell at the table. 

Indeed, Lizzie Wetherell and the graduat: 
student were good friends, and knowing that, 
Lizzie Wetherell took courage. 

‘*Will you let me read you something?’’ sh: 
asked. 

And then she read aloud her ‘‘For Love «i 
Chloris.’’ It was only the story of a crotchet: 
old woman and the dumb creature that she loved. 
but there were tears in it, and laughter, an 
wholesome sea air, and at the last a gleam of 
watery sunshine. 

When the reading was done, the graduate 
student sat for a moment silent. 

‘*That’s good,’’ she said, at last. ‘‘It’s true and 
human. What do you mean to do with it?’’ 

Lizzie Wetherell was as pleased asa girl. Of 
late she had not been praised for anything but 
housekeeping. 

‘Do with it?’’ she repeated. ‘‘Why, maybe 
I’ll send it to Cousin Hattie. She’ll remember 
old Nancy, and she likes my scribbling.’’ 

‘“More than your cousin would like that 
story,’’ said the graduate student. ‘*Why don’t 
you try for the prize that Eversham’s is offer- 
ing ?”’ 

Lizzie Wetherell had not heard of the prize, 
for Eversham’s was one of the new magazines 
that she, a stanch conservative, never dreamed 
of buying. But now she heard all about it, 
and she consented to the graduate student’s 
entering ‘‘For Love of Chioris’’ in the compe- 
tition, although, she protested honestly, she 
was sure nothing would come of it. 

So the graduate student carried the manuscript 
to her room, and on her way she passed Betty’s 
door. 

‘Little prig!’’ mused the graduate student. 
‘‘With a mother so plucky and sweet-hearted 
and clever—oh, so much more clever than ever 
the child will be! And she dares to patronize 
her! I wish Mrs. Wetherell might win that 
prize. It would be a lesson to the girl, and she 
ought to learn it—before it’s too late!’’ 

The graduate student choked. Over her own 
mother’s grave the snows of the third winter 
now were drifting. 

In her own room the graduate student struck 
off a fair copy of the manuscript upon her type- 
writer. And the next morning, on her way to 
college, she posted a long envelope at the box 
at the corner of Brownlow Street, just as Betty, 
in the corridor at Ambrazon, was trusting her 
precious story to the mail. 

About the middle of the morning Betty had 
a doubt that worried her. 

‘*Did I stamp the envelope that I enclosed 
for the return of the manuscript? If I didn’t, 
they’ll never send it back. I’ve lost it unless 
Eversham’s takes it. And it’s quite possil)le 
that they won’t.’’ 

Then Betty settled down to anxious waiting, 
and under the same roof, each unknown to tle 
other, the graduate student, too, was waitin. 
But Lizzie Wetherell, who should have been 
much concerned for the fate of her ‘‘For Love 
of Chloris,’’ was so troubled at Betty’s unex- 
plained preoccupation that she almost forg:t 
about her story. 

Soon Lizzie Wetherell had a fresh loss | 
grieve her, for the graduate student was call: «| 
home. Almost at a day’s notice she left colleve 
and her own work to take charge of a strick« i) 
house and two newly orphaned nieces, a)\ 
Lizzie Wetherell, who had come to depend «1: 
her companionship, especially at the hour «f 
the little supper, missed her cruelly. 

But Betty scarcely heeded the going of the 
graduate student. She felt that she was 1) 
favorite of hers. Besides, she was now givil'< 
all her interest to the outcome of Evershai's 
competition. Every time that she heard t 
postman’s ring, she would herself go flying 
the door. 

On such an errand she had run, one g! 
December afternoon, and she was longer al 
it than usual. Then her voice rang jubili 
through the house, and she ran into the livil:.- 
room, just as she had used to run to her moth 

‘‘The prize!’’ she cried. ‘‘I’ve won Ev: 
sham’s prize! ‘For Love of Chloris,’ by Eli: - 
beth Wetherell, is to come out in the Ma: 
number. I didn’t tell youatthe time. Iwan‘! 
to surprise you. But I sent a story to Ev 
sham’s,—the one I read you,—and they’ 
taken it. And they’re sending me the che 
Five hundred dollars! Think of it, mother’ 

When she thought of it, Lizzie Wether! 
























thought it the most natural and beautiful thing 
that could have happened. If she remembered 
her own poor little story that the graduate 
student had so praised, it was only to be glad 
that she had never told Betty that she, too, had 
entered the contest. And she rejoiced whole- 
heartedly in Betty’s triumph, not only for 
Betty’s sake, but for her own. For it seemed 
to her that in this eager girl, who wanted her 
sympathy and her praise, she had at last her 
own daughter-friend again. 

But all too quickly Betty was once more her 
recent self. She must go tell her mates about 
her suecess, she said, with the implication that 
in them alone could she find true appreciation. 
And as she turned away, she added, with a 
laugh that was more ill-natured than she 
guessed : 

‘You see, mother, Eversham’s thought my 
Lady Chloris was truer to life than you did.”’ 

Of the weeks that followed too much need 
not be said. If Betty had been offensive in her 
patronage of her mother, when she. was merely 
an earnest student, she was fairly intolerable 
now that she was a successful author and a 
wage-earner. Five hundred dollars at one 
stroke! It was more than her mother could 
clear by months of labor. So she patronized 
her stupid mother, till the graduate student, 
had she been there, would surely have lost 
the last of her patience and shaken her. 

The marked copy of Eversham’s came one 
February afternoon, along with some letters for 
Mrs. Wetherell. Betty, who had just come in 
from college, tore the wrappings from the 
magazine. ‘‘For Love of Chloris, by Elizabeth 
Wetherell,’’ she read the title. She read the 
name of the famous artist who had done the 
illustrations. Then she turned to look at her 
story in its glorious dress. 

In after life Betty could laugh, remembering 
the dismay with which she saw, instead of the 
full-page picture of her dainty Lady Chloris, a 
gnarled old woman, leading a spotted heifer. 
But at the moment she did not laugh. 

‘*Mother,’’ she said, in a dry voice, ‘‘look 
here! It’s my title. It’s my name. And I’ve 
received the check. But it’s not my story. I 
can’t understand !’” 

Then she saw that her mother’s face was 
startled and that she was holding out to her 
a newly opened letter, written in the graduate 
student’s hand. Betty read the opening sen- 
tences : 

Am I not a true prophet, dear Mrs. Wetherell? 
I’ve only just had time, so busy these sad weeks 
have been, to glance at the magazines again. And 
I see, in the current number of Eversham’s, that 
your story, ‘‘For Love of Chloris,” has won the 
prize, as itdeserved todo. Congratulations and — 


Betty dropped the letter. 
that her mother was speaking. 

‘I wrote the story,’’ Lizzie Wetherell was 
saying. ‘‘And the graduate student persuaded 
me to send it to Eversham’ s.”’ 

**She did it on purpose!’’. Betty’s voice rang 
harsh. ‘‘She always disliked me. She —’’ 

‘*Betty,’’ her mother interposed, ‘‘you must 
be fair! We did not know that you were 
entering the contest.’’ 

“TIT know! I know!’’ cried Betty. ‘‘She’s 
not to blame to meddle like that! You’re not 
to blame to take my title—and not to tell me! 
I’m to blame for it all, perhaps, because I 
didn’t stamp that envelope—because they threw 
my story into the waste-basket instead of send- 
ing it back—because I didn’t know it was re- 
jected! I’m to blame that I thought I’d won 
the prize—that I’ve told everybody—that I’ve 
made a fool of myself —’’ 

She stopped, terrified at the sight of her 
mother’s stricken face. She could not speak 
sanely yet, but at least she could be silent. She 
snatched up her coat and ran out of the house. 

All that afternoon Betty Wetherell walked. 
Clear to the reservoir she tramped, and out 
beyond to the railway-tracks and the brick- 
yards and the great waste fields. Through 
frozen mud and snow she tramped till the sun 
had sunk redly, and by that time she had 
tramped the demon down. Something of the 
youth of which the graduate student had com- 
plained Betty lost in that hour of her bitter 
humiliation. But in its place she gained her 
lirst real knowledge of herself. 

So in the early evening Betty came home, 
white and chilled and weary, but mistress of 
herself as she had never been in her short life. 
She went straight to her mother’s fireside. 

“*Dear,’’ she said, frankly and humbly, ‘‘I’m 
sorry. Please forgive me for what I said—and 
‘or other things.”’ 

“It was my fault,’’ said Betty’s mother, with 
her arms about her. ‘‘I ought to have told you 
hat I was trying for the prize.’ 

*‘Served me right!’ choked Betty. 
io have told you. 
having secrets.’ 

“And I had no right to take the title of your 
precious story,’’ Lizzie Wetherell went on, con- 
‘ritely. ‘‘It was yours. It wasn’t fair of me.’’ 

‘“Fair?’? cried Betty. ‘‘O mother, don’t! 
{t wasn’t fair of me to seize that Elizabeth 
Wetherell letter, as if there were only one of 
that name in this house, as if there were only 
one with brains enough to write a story! And 
I took your money, and I took your fame, and 
all the time —” 

But she did not say it. In the hope that 
perhaps she had not mistrusted, she spared 
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her mother the pain of hearing how in her 
heart she had thought slightly of her. 

“T’ll put that money to your account in the 
bank to-morrow,’’ said Betty. ‘‘And I'll tell 
the girls, and I’ll write to the aunts and uncles 
and let them know that it was you, and not I, 
who was so clever.’’ 

‘*Betty, need you?’’ urged Lizzie Wetherell. 

Then, wisely, she was silent. For she saw 
that Betty must in her own way work out her 
atonement. 

So Lizzie Wetherell made no comment, al- 
though her heart was aching for her girl, when 
Betty came down-stairs that night, at the hour 


when the graduate student used to come, with | 


a handful of letters. ‘‘All written, mother 
dear,’’ said Betty. ‘‘I’ve told all the relatives 
just whom they should be proud of. And the 
graduate student —’’ 

Lizzie Wetherell gave a start. 


And, mother, won’t you read me your ‘For 
Love of Chloris’ ?’’ 

She gave a sudden, shamed laugh that made 
her eyes crinkle like her mother’s. 

““T’ve been a pig, haven’t 1?’’ she said. 
‘And a prig, which is worse. But after this 
we’ ll be chums again, won’t we, mother? And 
jabout the letter to the graduate student, you 
needn’t worry. I wrote to thank her.’’ 

















A FRIEND IN NEED 


BY ROE L. HENDRICK 

















AMALEN a mature horse 
S W “goes ugly,’’ there is 
: so little hope of ref- 


ormation that experienced 
horsemen make few or no 
attempts to bring the animal 
back toa normal state of mind 
and temper. Indeed, it is 
probable that a creature so 
afflicted is insane, and all the 
more dangerous for that rea- 
son. If of little value, the 
animal usually falls before a 








Parker, who had a persuasive 
tongue. They left only half- 
convinced, however; and be- 
fore going away, the district 
attorney said, impressively : 
‘*T appreciate your position, 
Mr. Parker, and sympathize 
with you up to a certain 
point. That horse cost you 
three thousand dollars; you 
think him worth even more 
to-day, and you hate to lose 
so much money. But it may 








rifle-bullet; but an expensive 
horse is killed only as a last 
resort, being confined in the meantime like a 
raging lion. As a matter of fact, of the two 
the lion is far more amenable to discipline. 

The difficulty is to tell when a really ugly 
horse will display all his viciousness. He may 
appear mild—or, at least, not savage—for weeks 
at a time, and then, without warning, rush at 
the first living object within reach, displaying 
the ferocity of a carnivorous animal. 

Prince Charlie, a Clydesdale belonging to 
the Parker Stock-Farm, cost three thousand 
dollars when imported. He was nervous and 
high-spirited, but had been broken to harness, 
and for three years was driven about the adja- 
cent country, attached to a sulky or dog-cart, 
as freely as any other horse on the place. He 
was not even ‘‘skittish’’; and although he 
showed some excitement when driven close to 
an automobile or locomotive, he made no attempt 
to run away. 

Then he began to grow morose, sometimes 
striking or biting at strangers who ventured 
near him. One day he was turned for exercise 
into the paddock, when he instantly rushed 
upon and killed two prize Southdown sheep 
that were feeding in one corner. 
animals were bitten and trampled to death in a 
few seconds, the horse squealing and leaping in 
a rage as ungovernable as it was unprovoked. 
Four men were needed 
to get him back into a 
box stall, and they had 
to beat him severely to 
save their lives. From 
that moment no one could 
approach him with the 
slightest assurance of 
safety. 

When he was in a par- 
oxysm of rage, no ordi- 
nary partition could hold 
him, so a stall of excep- 
tional strength had to be 
built. About his exercise 
yard a ten-foot fence was 
erected, the exterior gate 
being a panel of solid 
planks, held in place by 
a steel bar, or latch, a 
half-inch thick. 

All this, however, did 
not protect the stock-farm 
employés, who had to be 
constantly on their guard 
when near the horse. 
The usual moment of 
carelessness came, and 
David Baker, one of the 
helpers, was terribly 
bitten and bruised. He was dragged out alive, 
but not till Prince Charlie had been temporarily 
disabled by a blow from an iron bar. 

A few days later the county agent of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
visited the farm, accompanied by the district 
attorney. He told Mr. Parker flatly that the 
animal must not be beaten again in such a 
manner ; and advised that, since he was vicious 
and dangerous, the thing to do was to kill him 
at once in some humane manner. 

To this proposition the proprietor demurred. 
**Kill him!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, that 
horse is worth five thousand dollars! I'll pay 
all damages, of course; and I’ll see that he 
isn’t abused. We never lay a finger on him, 
except to save life. See here, gentlemen; just 
notice the precautions taken to prevent him 
from escaping and doing any harm outside.’’ 

The two ofticials were shown all over the 
place, and were treated very courteously by Mr. 


DRAWINGS BY CHARLES 


“ GRIP.” 





prove far more expensive to 
keep than to kill him. Besides 
the damages of which you speak, should he kill 
a person, as you are known to be fully aware 
that he is incurably vicious, you would be liable 
to indictment and trial for manslaughter.’’ 

Mr. Parker winced at this, but simply reit- 
erated his intention to guard against all acci- 
dents. 

He certainly did his best to see that this 
promise was fulfilled, but a margin for human 
error must always be allowed. One afternoon 
in the following August some one neglected 
to drop the latch squarely in its slot; Prince 
Charlie, while exercising, bumped against the 
yard gate; it swung open, and he galloped into 
the road. 

When a terrified stable-hand hurried to tell 
Mr. Parker what had happened, the horse, 
amid a cloud of dust, had almost disappeared to 
| the south. 

Prince Charlie had been more than usually 
| Savage for a couple of days. It was a white- 
| faced, anxious man who summoned his helpers 
}and set off in swift pursuit, dreading what he 





| might find along the way. 
The road south of the Parker Stock-Farm 


The poor | leads straight to the Copperknoll ‘‘slashing,’’ 
|a half-cleared woodland of several thousand 


acres, from which all the best standing timber 


{has been removed. On the three intervening 


LIVINGSTON BULL. 





PURSUED BY A GREAT DAPPLED HORSE THAT WAS BITING 
HIM SAVAGELY 


miles there were then less than a half-dozen 
houses, and the travel was infrequent. 

But at this season the slashing was beginning 
to be visited by the families of neighboring 
farmers, in quest of blackberries. The bushes 
covered many acres, and the fruit was ripening. 
By early September hundreds of bushels would 
be going to waste daily. 

On the day before Prince Charlie’s escape, 
Dan Bradway, passing through the slashing, 
had noted that the blackberries on the Hogs- | 
back, a bare, isolated hill with scanty soil more | 
exposed to the sun than that of the remainder | 
of the tract, were ripening freely. He told his | 
mother of his find, and she resolved to be 
among the first to gather the berries. 

Taking her ten-year-old daughter, Ruth, Mrs. 
Bradway harnessed Billy, an undersized road- | 
horse, to a buckboard, and with an assortment | 
of tin pails, drove over to the Hogsback. She | 
left the pony, tethered to a long rope, to graze 


| 





‘*Yes,”’ said Betty, ‘‘I’ve written to her. | 











|near the road, and ascended the hill. While 
the berries were not so plentiful as they would 
be a fortnight later, they were of fine quality ; 
|and by two o’clock the two had gathered four- 
| teen quarts. 
They had just filled the first milk-pail, when 
a scream from Billy—the peculiar cry of dis- 
| tress that a horse never utters except in extreme 
| pain or terror—called their attention to the 
foot of the slope. 
| ‘They ran to the brow of the hill and part 
way down before an opening in the bushes per- 
mitted them to see clearly what was happening. 
Billy by this time had broken his rope, and, 
limping and bleeding, was fleeing toward them, 
| pursued by a great dappled. horse that was 
biting him savagely. So keen were flight and 
pursuit that the animals were up the hill and 
past them in a half-minute. 

Mrs. Bradway had heard of Prince Charlie’s 
viciousness, but for the moment did not identify 
him. 

She cried out, and shook her apron at the 
horses as they passed. They paid no heed to 
her; but on the summit, Billy succeeded in 
escaping down a deep and narrow ravine, and 
then his pursuer turned, caught sight of the 

| woman, and ran straight at her. 

With her heart in her mouth, Mrs. Bradway 
recognized the horse. She seized Ruth’s hand, 
and ran, over rocks and through briers, toward 

la patch of woodland at the right. The nearest 
| tree was a hundred yards away, and there was 
| no other shelter anywhere about. 

| But for an unexpected intervention, it would 
|have gone hard with the two, who probably 
would have been killed or maimed for life, for 
Prince Charlie ran five feet to their one. 
Hidden in their vicinity, however, was a hum- 
ble friend, to whom they had given only the 
barest toleration till that moment. 

Grip was a homeless mongrel, a cross between 
a collie mother and an English bulldog father, 
whose owner had turned him adrift as soon as 
his peculiar qualities had become painfully 
apparent with advancing growth. He looked 
neither like a snub-nosed collie nor a long-legged 
bulldog, but was such an absurd caricature of 
the two breeds combined that the first glance at 
his ungainly form always excited a smile of 
derision. 

He had sneaked up to the Bradway farm- 
house two months before, and although driven 
away repeatedly, had always returned, having 
nowhere else to go. In pity, Mrs. Bradway 
had thrown him scraps of food, and had even 
occasionally patted his block-like head, perhaps 
the only caresses he had received since he 
parted with his mother. The dog was grateful, 
for he could not appreciate how much the 
woman was ashamed of him—and now was the 
time to display his gratitude. 

Grip had followed the buckboard unperceived, 
and was enjoying a lively hunt for an elusive 
woodchuck when he heard the squeals of Billy, 
followed by the pounding of feet and the cries 
of Mrs. Bradway. 

Rushing across the slope, he saw a huge 
monster, with open mouth, charging after 
mother and daughter, 
and almost upon them. 

Sometimes a mongrel 
possesses better qualities 
than a pure-bred dog. 
Grip had the courage 
of his father, without 
his foolish ‘‘grit’’; the 
alertness of his mother, 
without her caution. A 
bulldog would have 
charged the horse in- 
stantly, have set his teeth 
and hung on blindly until 
trampled to death. A 
collie would have barked, 
and kept at a safe dis- 
tance. Grip did neither. 

Mrs. Bradway could 
almost feel the hot breath 
of Prince Charlie on her 
cheek, when, like an 
arrow, a smaller body 
shot between her and the 
approaching peril, as the 
dog launched himself 
straight at the horse’s 
nose. He caught it, and 
his teeth almost met; but 
when Prince Charlie 
flung down his head, prepared to strike with 
| his front feet, Grip dropped back, only to spring 
and gash his huge antagonist’s throat. 

Trembling with fright, Mrs. Bradway thrust 
Ruth into the branches of an oak, and climbed 
after her. Arrived at a place of safety, she 
turned and saw Grip running off on three 
legs, his duty done, while the horse, rendered 
still more savage by his wounds, was wheel- 
ing to rush upon a party of men who had 
just descended from a light spring wagon. 
They avoided him, but as he whirled about 
to fall upon the team, a shot from a rifle 
brought him down, and another quickly ended 
his career. 

Grip had a badly injured fore leg, but he 
also had earned a permanent home, and seemed 
greatly to rejoice at the balance to his credit. 
Billy recovered, although he was painfully hurt. 
Mr. Parker paid all damages, merely remarking 
that he felt pleased to get off so cheaply. 














THE MARIA MITCHELL OBSERVATORY. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Me good people will agree with the Na- 
. tional Education Association when in reso- 
lutions adopted at the Cleveland convention it 
expressed the hope ‘‘for such a change in public 
sentiment as will permit the reading and study 
of the English Bible’’ in the public schools. 
N° more fitting memorial of Maria Mitchell, 

the famous astronomer, could well have 
been conceived than the observatory which has 
just been dedicated at Nantucket, her birth- 
place. It contains her library and telescope, 
which will be used by summer classes in 
astronomy. 


t is surprising how good the Panamans can 
be when American troops stand by, watching 
them. The result of the municipal elections 
indicated that the supporters of the independent 
candidate for the presidency were much more 
numerous than the supporters of the govern- 
ment candidate. To prevent a clash at the 
presidential election and the interference of 
American troops the government candidate 
withdrew, and the election passed off peace- 
fully. ua 
he Tsar is learning how to get along with 
his parliament. He told the president of 
the Duma the other day that he approved its 
action in rejecting the naval program of the 
ministry, and sympathized with its champion- 
ship of the cause of the university students. 
Not only does the Tsar seem to understand the 
Duma, but the Duma itself is doing the business 
for which it was established with remarkable 
success for a body composed of men without 
previous legislative experience. 
An of our grandmothers seems to have 
come back this year at the summer hotels. 
The sunbonnet is in vogue. The ‘*poke’’ pre- 
vents tan and freckles, ‘‘which are no longer 
fashionable,’’ the ‘‘curtain’’ protects the neck 
from sunburn, and the general effect of the 
dimity or calico creation is quite as piquant as 
grandfather found it. But the wearers will 
doubtless remember that grandmother had 
charms more substantial than a good complex- 
ion, not the least of them being that she never 
worried much about it. 


| young people of all the English-speaking 
countries have lost a good friend in the 
death of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris of Atlanta, 
the author of the ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ stories, and 
the creator of the ‘* Tar Baby,’’ ‘‘Daddy Jake,’’ 
and other appealing characters. Perhaps the 
reason the interest in the stories of Brer Fox 
and Brer Rabbit and the other animals is not 
confined to any one country, is the fact that 
the stories themselves are folk-lore tales, many 
of which originated in the wilds of Africa, and 
have been handed on from one generation of 
story - tellers to another, until they finally 
reached the very best form for gaining and 
holding the attention. __ 


hen railroad-trains first smoked across the 
plains, the Indians used te shoot at them. 
More recently a farmer here and there has taken 
the old shotgun down from the hook to weleome 
the inconsiderate motor-car. There was a little 
excuse for the Indian and for the farmer whose 
chickens lay dead in the road; but it is hard 
to see what led a man to shoot at a balloon, 
and narrowly miss sending the balloonist to 
death. The judge made an example of the 
offender, on the ground that aerial navigation 
is becoming more common, and that news of 
the sentence will spread abroad and protect 
aeronauts, who do no one any harm, and run 
risks enough without additional danger from 
rifle-shots. al 
gps Rosebery, when he was installed as chan- 
cellor of the University of Glasgow a few 
weeks ago, said, among other things, ‘‘I should 
like to think that in one powerful city youth 
was being reared to know that the most of 
what a man has to do in the world he must do 
for himself, that for success and well-being he 
should rely on himself, and that most of the 
things he has to do in this world no one can or 
should do for him. . . . It was not by leaning on 
state support that Drake or Raleigh or Hastings 
succeeded, but by relying on themselves in 
despite of their government.’? This urging to 


self-reliance might have been taken from a 
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commencement address at any American uni- 
versity, so much alike are the educational 
ideals of the different nations. 

he recent ‘‘revolution’’ in Mexico deserves 

attention as an illustration of how small a 
movement of disorder in orderly Mexico can 
make a sensation. A generation ago such riot- 
ing as took place in the northern part of the 
republic would have been ignored, as more 
serious risings were of frequent occurrence. 
President Diaz has brought order out of the 
former Mexican chaos, and the recent troubles 
amounted to little more than rioting and looting 
by idle workmen assisted by the criminal popu- 
lation. Many men have been thrown out of 
employment by the closing of mines and fac- 
tories, and were wrought upon by political 
agitators who are hostile to the presence of 
foreigners in the country. The movement 
lacked organization and effective leadership, as 
well as justification in morals or in political 
expediency. 

* © 
HOW LIFE EXPANDS. 


Our lives become enlarged by generous deeds, 
As dandelions spread by wingéd seeds. 
Selected. 
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WHO PAY THE BILLS. 


t is estimated that the railroad companies of 
the country will have to pay a hundred 
million dollars more in wages this year than 

in 1907 because of the increase in the rate made 
early last year. The railroads were then doing 
an immense business. The financial crash of 
the autumn changed the situation completely. 

Legislation by Congress and state legislatures 
shortening the working day for railroad men 
causes the employment of so many additional 
men that it is estimated that twenty-five million 
dollars more will be needed to pay them. More- 
over, a reduction by more than ten million 
dollars of the amount to be paid for carrying 
the mails has still further affected the net in- 
come of the railroads. 

Now who is to bear this burden of a hundred 
and thirty-five million dollars? It is a practical 
question of considerable importance. The abil- 
ity of the companies to pay the increase in 
wages was seriously affected by the panic, a 
disaster which they did not bring about; nor 
are they responsible, even sympathetically, for 
the acts shortening the working day. Yet if 
matters are left as they stand,—if there should 
be no increase of traffic and no relief to the pay- 
rolls,—the whole burden will fall on the com- 
panies, that is, on the stockholders. 

The President, in one of his messages urging 
Congress to pass a law making railroad com- 
panies responsible for injuries to their employés, 
took the position that the cost of such a law 
should be met by the whole community through 
an increase in railroad rates. 

The principle is strictly applicable to the 
matter of the increased cost of labor referred to. 
The traffic of the railroads should pay the cost 
of operating the roads, and give a fair return to 
the owners of the roads. In accordance with 
this principle, we are likely to see in the next 
few months a general increase in railroad 
charges, unless, in the meantime, a return to 
the conditions before the panic should make it 
unnecessary. 

* & 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS. 


ne of the greatest religious gatherings the 
world has ever seen has just closed its 
sessions in London. 

The Pan-Anglican Congress was a gathering 
of representative members, both clerical and lay, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
whole world. It brought together so many 
delegates and considered so many subjects that 
it was necessary to divide the whole program 
into a large number of sections, and to employ 
as meeting-places the largest halls in London. 

The inception of the great gathering was 
the growing conviction, among Christians of all 
religious sects, that civilization has developed 
faster than the ability of the church to keep 
pace with it; that problems have arisen which 
vitally affect the future of the world, but which 
the church has not solved because they have 
not before been adequately presented to her. 
In the words of the Bishop of Winchester, the 
congress met ‘‘to hear, to learn, and to discuss.’’ 

It would not be too much to say that the 
congress was a world-wide revival in a church 
in which ‘‘revivals,’’ in the popular sense, 
have never occurred. The motto of the gather- 
ing might well have been Terence’s remark, 
‘*There is nothing in human life that is not of 
interest to me.’’ The meetings of a single day, 
for example, covered so many and such various 
topics as these: The liquor traffic; betting and 
speculating; the relation of Christianity to 
morals; the rights and duties of laymen; the 
relations of missionaries to civil government; 
the opium trade and the sale of liquor to 
natives ; missions and race problems ; intercom- 
munion; and the cultivation of the desire for 
personal service among the young. This was 
the program for one day only, and the congress 
lasted a week. 

All the civilized countries of the world were 
represented at this great religious gathering, 
the United States not least worthily or least 








numerously ; and the congress being a prelim- 
inary to the fifth decennial Lambeth Palace 
Conference, composed wholly of bishops and 
archbishops, the two together can hardly fail to 
exercise a powerful revivifying influence not 
merely on the Protestant Episcopal, but upon 
the whole Christian church everywhere. 
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SCOWLING. 


Frowns lay out the way for wrinkles— 
You’ll be wrinkled soon enough. 
What’s the use? 
Paul Dunbar. 


* ¢ 


“SIMPLICITY, SYSTEM AND 
REPOSE.”’ 


“*cNimplicity, system and repose’’ were the 
three essentials of successful housekeep- 
ing named by one speaker .at the recent 

gathering of the General Federation of Women’s 

Clubs in Boston. Another speaker bade those 

who would achieve domestic success and abolish 

worry and the sense of drudgery to ‘‘simplify, 
classify, jollify and glorify’’ their daily work. 

There are, and there have been in the past, 
good housekeepers who, consciously or by 
natural instinct, observed these rules. There 
are, and still more there used to be, notable 
housewives by whom simplicity, jollity and 
glory were blessings hustled fiercely out of life. 
Such a ‘‘driver,’’ in the expressive old country 
phrase, was that misguided housekeeper whose 
daughter, summoned by mysterious sounds 
down-stairs at midnight, caught her cleaning 
the china-closet at that uncomfortable hour, 
because, as she explained, she ‘‘couldn’t bear 
to waste such a fine moon.’’ 

She had, at least, the excuse that lighting in 
her day was expensive and inadequate, for she 
lived a century ago. But it was a modern 
housekeeper of the same unrestful type who 
recently worried her family and herself, during 
an attack of illness, by a constant dwelling on 
the spring housecleaning. One day she was 
told that the work had been done. She flung 
herself out of bed and tottered toward the door. 

‘*Housecleaning done—and without me!’’ 
she gasped. ‘‘Help me down-stairs. I know 
it’s all done wrong, and I must see at once how 
wrong it is!’ 

Then she collapsed and was put weeping to 
bed. But by the time her recovery began, the 
house was really quite hopefully dirty, and she 
insisted upon passing her convalescence direct- 
ing the process of cleaning. 

‘*Your mother is such a wonderful house- 
keeper,’’ a neighbor remarked to one of the 
daughters at the close of a call. 

‘*Yes,’’ assented the girl, loyally, ‘‘she is. I 
doubt if she could be really happy in the loveli- 
est house in the world if it magically kept 
itself.’’ 

Yet that is the kind of house that keeping 
house too hard makes one long for. Simplicity, 
system and repose give the true home a touch 
of gentle magic that suffices, and banishes the 
wish for any other. 
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RECENT TEMPERANCE MEASURES. 


n the fight against the evils of alcohol all 
| kinds of weapons and tactics are used. A 

New Jersey town is considering a plan to 
license consumers as well as purveyors, just as 
a special license is required in most communities 
to carry firearms. It is thought that by with- 
holding permits from the irresponsible the 
licensing board could prevent liquor from going 
where it will do the most harm. 

In some states a clause of the liquor license 
provides for its forfeiture if the holder is caught 
selling drink to drunken men, habitual drunk- 
ards or persons who have been arrested for 
drunkenness. In Fitchburg, Massachusetts, the 
police make it possible for saloon-keepers to 
fulfil this condition by furnishing them period- 
ically revised lists of offenders, and the licensing 
board reports codperation on the part of the 
liquor dealers. 

The principle of limiting rather than prohib- 
iting the consumption of liquor has been adopted 
in England by the Semi-Teetotal Pledge Asso- 
ciation, which binds its followers not to take 
alcohol between meals. It is ‘‘nipping,’’ drink- 
ing away from table, that causes most drunken- 
ness and is most unhealthful. To many persons 
the ‘‘semi-teetotal’’ idea will seem only half- 
moral, but it is a physiological gain, and if all 
drinkers were committed to it, the curse of 
drink would be greatly diminished. 

One of the most whole-hearted acts of prohi- 
bition is the vote of the Swiss people, by a 
large majority, to forbid the manufacture and 
sale of absinth. It involves a large loss of 
revenue to the country, for Switzerland has 
furnished much of the absinth consumed in the 
rest of the world. The act of the Swiss people 
furnishes a good case to those who argue that 
government can support itself without liquor 


revenue, 
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VIOLENCE AND PROGRESS. 


oman suffragists have been unusually 
active in Great Britain this year. 
They have had several encounters with 
the London police, have marched in great 
numbers through the London streets, and on 
the last day of June they assembled in crowds 
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about the Parliament building in an attempt 
to convince the House of Commons that the 
women of the United Kingdom desire to vote. 
They indulged in violence, and many were 
arrested for disturbing the peace. A few of 
them were sent to jail for breaking windows. 
In short, they were treated as men are treated 
when they commit similar acts. 

Opinions differ as to the necessity and wisdom 
of such violent demonstrations. But it is not 
to be forgotten that many of the greatest politi- 
cal reforms have been attended and even pro- 
moted by violence much greater than that for 
which the Englishwomen are responsible. In 
fact, English and American liberties were won 
in that way through centuries of agitation and 
bloodshed. 

The seditious speech and writings, and the 
lawless acts of the abolitionists undoubtedly 
helped to arouse the sentiment of the Northern 
people of this country against the extension 
of slavery. The French Revolution was accom- 
plished only by deeds of violence and terrorism, 
which even now cannot be recounted without 
a shudder. We may admit that the weakening 
of the autocracy in Russia is a result of disorder 
and assassination. 

Yet the fact that violence accompanies prog- 
ress does not justify violence; nor does it follow 
from history that violence will promote progress. 
Even those who regret that the Englishwomen 
who demand the suffrage think that in order to 
obtain the privilege they must challenge arrest 
at the hands of the guardians of the peace must 
admit that, after all, they are following an 
example set by men. 
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TRYING TO SAVE DAYLIGHT. 


bill which at first excited only amusement 

and derision, but has since received seri- 

ous consideration, has been passed upon 
favorably by a standing committee of the British 
House of Commons, although it is not likely 
to become law. It is known as the ‘‘day- 
light-saving bill.’”’ The purpose of it is to 
make it easier for the general public to get up 
early in the morning, and therefore to finish its 
day’s work in time to enjoy a reasonable 
amount of outdoor recreation by daylight. 

The bill as amended provides that at two 
o’clock the morning of the second Sunday in 
April, standard time shall be advanced one 
hour, and set back an hour on the second Sun- 
day in September. It is an attempt by legisla- 
tion to induce or compel a new recognition of 
the old adage: 


Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 


London office hours are late, ten o’clock being 
the usual time of beginning business, instead of 
half past eight or nine, as in American cities. 
The new plan would therefore fix the beginning 
of office hours at nine o’clock, which does not 
seem unreasonable. Since it is not proposed to 
change the length of the working day, closing- 
time would come an hour earlier during the 
months which are best adapted to outdoor 
sport. It has been urged on behalf of the bill 
that this would have a considerable moral effect, 
since it would tempt young men away from 
theaters and other modern evening amusements, 
and send them to the golf-links, the cricket- 
field and the river. 

Interesting as the plan is, there are serious 
objections to it which will occur to every one. 
Chief among them are international obligations 
in regard to mails, and the difficulty of keeping 
domestic railway schedules in accord with the 
changing standard of time. 


¢* ¢ © 


lans have been drawn for a new office building 

in New York City for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, which, with its tower, will be 
nine hundred and nine feet high. On the tower 
will be a flagstaff one hundred and fifty feet 
high. When erected, it will be the tallest office 
structure in the world, and surpassed in height by 
no other structure erected by man save the Eitfe! 
Tower in Paris. The main building will be thirty 
four stories high. The tower will contain twenty- 
eight stories more, and the whole will be cappe«! 
by a cupola, the top of which will be four hundre: 
and twenty feet above the roof of the main struv- 
ture. The officers of the company explain th: 
the site of the present insurance building is tov 
valuable to be occupied by a low building,—th: 
is, one eight or ten stories high,—and that is t! 
reason for the new plans. 

oal-burning locomotives no longer draw trai! 

into the Grand Central Station in New Yo 

through the long Park Avenue tunnel. The la 
steam locomotive ran out of the station on t! 
night of June 30th. Electric locomotives are 1 
used, and make travel much pleasanter, as w: 
as safer. It is likely to be a long time befo 
electricity displaces steam for pulling trains lo! 
distances, but for suburban traffic it is probab 
that it will be the exclusive power within t! 
lifetime of men now past middle age. 

uring the six months ending July 1st less th: 

two hundred thousand immigrants arrived 
the United States. The arrivals in the first hi 
of 1907 were nearly three-quarters of a millic 
Moreover, in the past six months the returni 
emigrants numbered more than three hundr 
and seventy-five thousand, twice the number 
immigrants and more than twice the departur 
for the corresponding period last year. Europe: 
come to the land of the free because it is the 1) 




















of the dollar. When there is a panic, and dollars 
get scarce, Columbia does not do much business 
as the haven of the oppressed. The figures of the 
last two years throw much light on the immigra- 
tion problem, so far as it is a problem of mere 
numbers. The flow of newcomers seems to be 
regulated by the demand for labor, which means 
that the country is not in danger of being glutted 
with people it cannot support. 


*® © 


MARY LAUGHLIN’S ART. 
66 Ke what,” asked the guest, after the first 


excitement of meeting was over, and the | 


two old friends had settled down for a “good 
talk,” “and what has become of Mary Laughlin? 
Is she still as wonderful as ever?” 

“A hundred times more so,” her hostess an- 
swered, promptly. 

“What is she doing? Has she become a famous 
artist, as you expected? The last thing that I 
heard definitely was that she took the first prize 
at the academy, and you looked for great things 
from her.” 

The other woman smiled the slow smile of one 








| sank down wearily. “It was heart-breaking, and 
I was helpless before it. Any remark of mine 
would have seemed almost an impertinence in the 

| face of such sorrow as Mrs. Bowers’s. But as I 

| took her hand, she said: 

“*You understand. You saw them in their 
brightness and merriment. You can realize the 
horrible quiet of this house!’ 

“My face flamed as I remembered my unworthy 
criticism of that noise, now stilled forever, and I 
burst into tears. 

“Yes, I know you understand,’ she said again, 
and, Mary, I did understand. As we sat silently 
hand in hand for an hour, I longed with an 
intensity almost equaling that of the bereaved 
mother for the sound of a child’s voice in that 
desolate house, and it seems to me now that I 
could open my heart to all the little children in 
the world.” 

“The awakening has come,” murmured Mary, 
softly. 


* ¢ 


GOOD-BY TO THE BABY. 


uring the Chino-Japanese War the members 
of one of the missionary families were living 





D 


whose thought wanders back through memoried | in the part of Chemulpo near the barracks where 
years. the Japanese were quartered until they could be 
— Mary Laughlin is greater than we ever | sent by sea to the front. “In Korea with Marquis 
dreamed,” she said. “For six years she has been | Ito,” by Dr. George Trumbull Ladd, contains a 





painting dinner-cards and favors.” 

“Painting dinner-cards?”’ 

“They are exquisite dinner-cards,” the friend 
declared, whimsically. ‘They are all the rage.” 

“But dinner-cards! Helen Andrews, what do 
you mean?” 

“JT mean,” Mary’s friend said, gently now, “that 
Mary has proved herself greater than her art. 
The year that she was to go abroad her sister’s 
husband died, leaving her with no means and four 
little children. She could not support them and 
eare for them too, so Mary came to the rescue. 
To make name and reputation great enough to 
support them by paintings would have taken 
years, and money was needed at once. So she 
began dinner-favors. They are all living together, 
as they have for seven years. The children adore 
her.” 

“But—her genius!” the other woman cried. 
“What a cruel sacrifice!” 

Mary’s friend smiled again. 
see Mary,” she said. 

They saw Mary a few days later. From being 
an impulsive girl, she had grown into a woman, 
strong, poised, self-reliant, joyous. That she had 
had her battles no one could doubt, but the com- 
pleteness of her victory was shown by her gen- 
erous, unenvious recognition of the successes of 
her old comrades at the academy. She talked 
much of them—of the one who had won fame as a 
portrait-painter, of the two who had become well- 
known illustrators, and of many others. And all 
the time she talked the guest was conscious of 
the exquisite atmosphere of the simple little 
home. She had not meant to speak of it, but the 
question came in spite of herself. 

“Don’t you ever long for it—the painting—your- 
self?” 

Mary Laughlin’s steady eyes met hers quietly. 

“T was narrow,” she said. “I thought art was 
the one thing in the world. I was in danger of 
missing—womamhood. I am not only content, but 
vlad.” 

On the way home the guest broke the silence 
but onee. 

“You are right—your Mary Laughlin is great,” 
she said. 


“Wait until you 


* © 


THE INSTINCT OF MOTHERHOOD. 


To I look very blown and disheveled?” asked 

Laurel, as she joined her friend Mary in 
the quiet, well-ordered studio where they lived 
and worked together. 

“The only sign of a storm that I see is your 
clouded brow,” laughingly answered Mary. 

“Well, ’ve been through a storm, a whirlwind, 
a cyclone of children. I called on Mrs. Bowers, 
of whom Cousin Mattie wrote me. You know the 
family has recently moved here, and Cousin 
Mattie asked me to be friendly. But, Mary, I 
«oubt if I can ever take that brood of boisterous 
children into my immediate circle. 

“There are four of them, though they seem 
much more numerous. They are astoundingly 
near of an age and irrepressibly strenuous. They 
flocked around me, laughing, teasing, talking, 
making a perfect babel of sound, until their 
mother, at last seeing my discomfiture, perhaps, 
dismissed them, saying serenely that as I had 
met them, we should enjoy a little quiet. They 
van helter-skelter, with a fearful clatter and the 
sleeful shouts one reads about in poetry, good- 

aturedly pushing and pulling each other out of 
the room. 

“I felt as if I had been through a tempest. I 
ion’t see how any one can live all day, every day, 
1 such a bedlam of children! I should have 

ervous prostration ina week. Poor Mrs. Bowers, 

he has my sympathy!” 

“She doesn’t need it, I’m sure,” said Mary, 
siniling. “Your instinct of motherhood should 

ll you that every noise those youngsters make is 

var to her heart.” 

“I’m afraid I’m lacking in that quality.” 

“No, I don’t believe you’re lacking in it,” 
‘marked Mary, thoughtfully. “The instinct is 

ot yet awakened. Some day you’ll know what it 
~ to love even the trying noises of a child.” 

Laurel looked skeptical, but said nothing, and in 

© engrossing interest of her work did not again 

ink of Mrs. Bowers and her children until, 
hen she picked up the morning paper two or 

‘ree weeks later, her attention was attracted by 

ie head-line: 

“Diphtheria robs a Home of Four Little Ones.” 

“O Mary, I must go to Mrs. Bowers at once!” 
she exclaimed, handing the paper to Mary. “See 
what a dreadful thing has happened, and she is a 
stranger here!’ 

Two hours later she returned, white and worn, 
but it seemed to Mary that there was a new light 
of tenderness in her eyes. 

“T shall never, never forget the unspeakable 
grief of that stricken mother,” she said, as she 


pathetic little story in connection with this family. 


| One day a petty officer came up on the porch of 
the house, uninvited; but after accepting grate- 
fully the om of tea offered him, gs | unable to 
speak any English, he went away, leaving the 
object of his apparent intrusion — unexplained. 
| Soon afterward he returned with some twenty of 
| his comrades, mostly petty officers, accompanying 
him. And when the hostess was becoming some- 
what alarmed at the number for whom she might 
| be expected to furnish tea and cakes, one of the 
| company explained in broken English that they 

_ come to see the baby, a girl about two years 
old. 

The little one was brought out by the mother 
and placed in the arms of the speaker, who carried 
rher along the line formed of his comrades and 
gave each one a chance to see her, to smile at her, 
and to say a few words to her in an unknown 
tongue. 

On going away, after this somewhat formal 
paying of respects to “the baby,” the Japanese 
officer still further explained. 

“Madam,” said he, “to-morrow morning we are 
going to the front, and we do not expect ever to 
return. But fore we go to die, we wanted to 
bid good-by to the baby.’ 

The number of the eagipent to which these 
soldiers belonged was taken note of by the 
mother. Their expectation came true; they did 
not return. 


* ¢ 


ENGLISH IN THE PELOPONNESUS. 


n Nauplia, the site of the national prison,—or, as 
Mr. Philip S. Marden puts it in his recent book, 
“Greece and the Agean Islands,” the “Sing-Sing 
of Hellas,”—Greeks who speak English are plen- 
tiful, and even those who make no other preten- 
| Sions to knowledge of the tongue are proud of 
| being able to say “all right” in response to labored 
| efforts at pidgin-Greek. 


One of the gentry in native garb of quaint capote 
and pomponed shoes approached Mr. Marden in 
the street, and stated in excellent English, that 
sorted strangely with his Hellenic clothes, that he 
was once employed in an electric light plant in 


Cincinnati. 

Did he like it? Oh, yes! In fact, he was quite 
ready to go back there, where pay was better than 
in Nauplia. And with an expressive shrug and 
| comprehensive gesture that took in the whole 
broad sweep of the ancient kingdom of the 
Atridz, he added: 

“Argos is broke; no good!” 

One other such deserves mention, perhaps; one 
who broke in on a reverential reverie one day, as 





a classic neighborhood, with some English that 
savored of the Bowery brand, informing him that 
| he had been in America, and had travelled all 
| over that land of plenty in the peregrinations of 
Barnum’s circus. 

“T was wit’ ol’ man Barnum w’en he died,” he 
added, as a most convincing passport to Mr. 
Marden’s friendship. 


* © 


THE ROMAN FATHER. 


ppg ope scholar was the guest of one of 
the high schools of Buffalo recently, and was 
greatly amused, according to a writer in the Com- 
mercial of that city, by the answer given by one 
of the pupils in the class in Roman history toa 
somewhat exacting question put by the teacher. 


A lad was asked to state, concisely, in one 
sentence, the distinctive difference between the 
society of ancient Rome and that of the present 
day in America. After a moment’s reflection, the 
young fellow replied : 

“The distinctive difference between the society 
of ancient Rome and that of our day is that the 
father was the head of the Roman family.” 

The whole class shared the visitor’s enjoyment 
_ palpable, although probably unconscious, 
nit. 


| 


* © 


- 


“* HERE.” 


here is, in Katharine M. Abbott’s recent book, 
“Old Paths and Legends of the New England 
Border,” a little story which illustrates the im- 
portance of accurate statement. 
In Saybrook, Connecticut, in the days of cottage 


irected her servant to go to each neighbor and 
say that Mrs. Bowles will have the prayer-meeting 
here to-night. 

The servant carried out her instructions to the 
letter: ‘““Mrs. Bowles says the prayer-meeting will 
be here to-night.” . 

Accordingly, each lady arranged her chairs, put 
on her best gown, made ready for the coming of 
the parson, and stayed at home. 


* ¢ 


NUTSHELL TACTICS. 


he stock argument against votes for women— 
that they could not bear arms in event of war 
—is not unanswerable. 


History is explicit concerning women’s efficienc 
as private soldiers, and at least one good rege 
mental officer should be credited to the weaker 
sex. On the authority of Anatole France, Joan of 
Are once declared her principles of leadership: 

“T say, in among them, and I go in.” 

The soldiers of France followed, of course. 
Could male regular or volunteer better that? 





Mr. Marden was contemplating a Greek dance in | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


deposits of injurious matt 


It 


ache and induces refreshing sleep. 


er pn the teeth. 
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Nervous Persons Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 
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Be the star player in your nine by using 
“3 in One.” Preserves and softens the 
leather so the ball sticks right in the hole. 
Don’t spit on the ball, use “*3 in One’’; 
won't make ball sticky, and will make it 
curve better. “*3 in One" makes your 
bat hit harder, keeps it from cracking. 
Sample bottle FREE. 3 in One Oil Co., 
43 Broadway, New York City. 
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FINE ART POST CARDS 10 c 


New, Beautiful Subjects. All dif- 
200 BROADWAY, 


ferent. Same cardssold by dealers 
Co., Dept. 42, NEW YORK. 


King & 











| Agents:$103.50 per month 
selling these wonderful Scissors. V. C. 
Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 pairs in 3 
hours, made $13; you can do it, we show 
| how. Pass Ovrrir. Thomas Mfg. Ce., 59 Home Bidg..Dayten,0. 





Ten Days’ Free Trial 


RN allowed on every bicycle we sell. 
Y 






We Ship on Approval and trial 
toanyonein U. S. and prepay the freight. 
If you are not satisfied with bicycle after 
using it ten days don't pay a cent. 
Do not buy t 
Factory Prices };:". "2° 
m pair of tires from anyone at any price until 
‘ you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 
gm grade bicycles and sundries and learn our un- 
heard of prices and marvelous new offers. 
Costs + cent to write a postal 
and everything will be sent you FREE 
by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.W51, Chicago 
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A Workman 


is known by his tools, and a woman 
judged by the sewing machine she se- 
Ask any woman why she prefers a 


NEW HOME 


and ninety-nine in a hundred will say, ‘‘ Because 
it does such fine work and does it so easily.’’ 
That is the business of a sewing machine, and 
to do that it must be made with finest skill 
and highest honor. 
mistakes can be made than to buy an inferior 
sewing machine just good enough to keep 
you from buying the best. 


Few greater household 


BE SURE you get New Home Needles 
also, and have the whole outfit correct, 


Name and Greyhound stamped on each needle. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Orange, Mass. 
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SS one hundred years ago, a lady | 
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The Special Offer 


of our Companion Roadster expires on August 31st. Sub- 
scribers who send us their order before that date will be very 


fortunate. Full Specifications 


given in The Youth’s Companion of May 21st and June 25th. 


The mechanical features of the Companion Roadster are 


not only modem, but in several 
bicycle on the market. 
it has no superior. 
interest to all : 





Limited Midsummer Offer 


The Companion Roadster given only to Companion subscribers for 


Fifteen New Subscriptions; or for 


extra; or for Five New Subscriptions and $11.50 extra. 
ditions, page 505, of The Youth's Companion, October 24, 1907. 
Price $25.00. Shipped by freight or express from Dayton, Ohio, 
transportation charges in either case paid by receiver. 
the Wheel and Coaster Brake under these Conditions, the new subscrip- 
tions must be sent us before the termination of the Offer on August 31st. 
The Offer combines the full value of Merchandise Payments and 


Rewards for Perseverance. 


COASTER BRAKE FREE. 


Until August 31st we will include any one of the following Coaster Brakes 


with every Companion Roadst ith 


For speed, durability and appearance 
The following Offer, therefore, will be of 





Corbin or Musselman. After August 31st 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


concerning the Wheel were 


instances are in advance of any 


Ten New Subscriptions and $5.50 
See Con- 


In order to secure 


extra charge: Morrow, New Departure, 
the Coaster Brakes will cost $5.00 extra. 
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oe is the court, and stony; all about the 
walls are high, 

And the fire-escape goes climbing like a beanstalk 
to the sky. 

In the furnace-heated basement they have made 
my sleeping-nook, 

And by day I hunt the dooryard that the grass 
and trees forsook, 

Snuffing in the likely corners that may hide a rat 
or mouse— 

All the game a dog can look for ina big apart- 
ment-house. 


Iam fed with every dainty. Why, the janitor each 
day 

Fills my bowl and heaps my platter just as brim- 
ming as he may! 

I have chops and I have chicken, I’ve enough of 
milk and bread, ‘ 

And at evening when I’m sleepy there’s a cushion 
for my bed. 

But my mistress won’t admit me, and the house- 
maid waves a broom, 

For a collie is a fellow that is clumsy in a room. 


Once, my ancestors in Scotland—so I’ve heard my 
mother say— 

Plunged about the scented heather, miles on 
miles a single day. 

Not a leash to check or choke them, not an officer 
to pass, 

Not a sign to warn their footmarks from the green 
and perfect grass. 

They had work, while I am idle. 
their food was small, 

But they had the range of roebucks, and I cannot 
run at all. 


Days on days 


So, with all my cozy comfort, and my very ample 
meals, 

I could wish I knew the freedom that the poorest 
farm dog feels. 

Trees instead of dizzy ladders, long green meadows 
for a court, 

Rabbit-holes and rush of bird-wings when I feel 
the want of sport. 

Tender women, little maidens, you who would not 
harm a mouse, 

Is it fair to keep a collie in a big apartment-house? 


* ¢ 


“WHOM HAVING NOT SEEN.” 


ecently, in one of the 

rambling old farm- 

houses which dot the 
hillsides of New England, 
an old man said good night 
to a little group of men and 
women who had gathered 
from distant points to be 
with him in his passing ‘‘to 
where beyond these voices 





Two years before, the old man’s wife, far on 
in years, had walked into the valley unafraid ; 
but with her going the faith of the old man, 
who for more than sixty years had been a 
devoted and humble Christian, had seemed to 
waver and grow dim. For two years, there- 
fore, the oldest daughter of the old people had 
left her life-work in the far West that she might 
minister to and comfort her father, and, if 
possible so to do, bring back to him the joy of 
his long life of Christian service. 

Others there were who, by the tie of adoption, 
had called the old people father and mother, 
and these stood ready to do all in their power 
for the old man; yet not to these would the 
other children relegate the care of him to whom 
they owed their tenderest allegiance and devo- 
tion. One, at least, of his own must remain 
with him. 

Besides the one who now made it her home 
with the bereaved father, the other children 
came from time to time, and comforted the old 
man much with their cheery words. But there 
was one of them, a professor in a distant college, 
who had been unable to leave his duties. With 
the insistence of a child, however, the father 
mourned the absence of this youngest son, his 
‘‘little boy,’’ now a man of fifty years. 

In his dilemma the son bethought himself of 
the telephone. He had one installed in his 
father’s bedchamber, and had him instructed in 
the use of what at first seemed to him almost 
like a device of the wizard of darkness. 

At the same hour every night he made it his 
privilege to talk for a few minutes with his 
father. Other duties might seem to claim pre- 
cedence, and call him elsewhere at the hour of 
his father’s bedtime, but he put them aside, and 
steadfastly refused to consider in the light of 
duty anything which might interfere with this 
opportunity to talk to the one who, fifty years 
before, had found his delight in talking to him, 
‘the baby.’’ 

It was an expensive humoring of an old man’s 
fancy. The cost was often five, and sometimes 
even ten, dollars a week,—a sum hardly to be 
afforded by a professor with a salary of only 
twenty-five hundred a year,—and still it was 








paid with a real delight by the son, who believed 
that he was thus insuring the happiness of his 
father. 

At last came the day when all the children 
gathered about the bedside, speaking softly, in 
whispers too low for the old man to hear. At 
evening time they saw that he was beginning 
to enter into the shadow, and they turned aside 
to weep and pray. 

Then suddenly the old man spoke, feebly. 
They leaned above him to catch the words: 

‘*‘T cannot see Him—Whom I trusted. But 
I hear His voice. I know His voice—just as I 
know—my little boy’s voice—when he says good 
night. My littleboy! My littleboy! And His 
voice is strong—as I used to hear it years ago. 
Do you hear Him? Listen! He is calling, 
‘Come to Me!’ He said it once so many years 
ago—so many years ago! And I came. And 
He says it again. And Iam going. Good-by, 
little children. I’m going—home. Good-by— 
my little—boy !’’ . 


* ¢ 


SIBERIAN IVORY. 


iberia furnishes a large quantity of ivory to 
S the markets of the world, but the production 

of it belongs to another age and to a species 
of animal that does not now exist. The ivory is 
cut from the tusks of mastodons, whose skeletons 
are found frozen in masses of ice or buried in the 
mud of Siberian rivers and swamps. The northern 
portion of the country abounds in extensive bogs, 
which are called urmans. In these are found the 
tusks of the mastodon, from which it is inferred 
that these animals lost their lives by venturing 
upon a surface that would not bear their weight. 
Of this region and its products Dr. Charles 
Wenyon writes in his book, “Across Siberia on 
the Great Post-Road”: 


Even to wild animals these urmans are forbidden 
ee The nimble-stepping, broad-hoofed rein- 

eer can sometimes cross them safely in the 
summer-time, but most other large animals at- 
tempting to do so would uickly be segute. and 
this may be a partial explanation of the remains 
of mammoth and rhinoceros, which are so abun- 
dant and so ey ge through these northern 
marsh-lands of Siberia. 

In the museum at Tobolsk are numerous speci- 
mens of mammoth, and os this region 
they are by no means rare. hen an ice-pack 
breaks down a river-bank, or floods tear up a 
frozen marsh, or the summer thaw penetrates a 
little more deeply than usual into the ground, 
some of these antediluvian monsters are very 
likely to be exposed. 

In many cases the remains are so fresh and well 
preserved, with their dark, shaggy hair and under- 
wool of reddish brown, their tufted ears and long, 
curved tusks, that all the aborigines, and even 
some of the Russian settlers, persist in the belief 
that they are specimens of animals which still 
live, burrowing underground like moles, and 
= die the instant they are admitted to the 

nt. 

he farther one goes northward the more abun- 
dant do these remains become. They are washed 
up with the tides upon the arctic shores, and some 
extensive islands off the coast contain great quan- 
tities of fossil ivory and bones. 

Tusks which have been long or repeatedly ex- 
posed to the air are brittle and unserviceable, but 
those which have remained buried in the ice retain 
‘the qualities of recent ivory, and are a valuable 
article of merchandise. There is a great market 
for these mammoth tusks at Yakutsk, on the Lena, 
from which they find their way to the workshops 
of European Russia, and even to the ivory-carvers 
of Canton. 

Various trinkets and works of art are made of 
these remains, and are sold at the shops, and es- 

ecially at the museum, as mementos of a visit 

this graveyard of the mammoth. One of the 
favorite curios very accurately resembled slices 
of Russian bread and cheese. But the bread is 
really a transverse section of one of the long bones 
of a mammoth, and the cheese a piece of ivory 
from his tusk. The two. art together, were 
sold at a price which enabled the ingenious con- 
triver to obtain for himself many times their 
weight of the homely fare which they simulated. 
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THE PLANS FOR THE CAPITOL. 


he business of the architect was not as profit- 
T able one hundred and sixteen years ago as 

it is at the present time ; neither did the archi- 
tect himself, judging by old accounts, hoid quite 
the despotic position that he is supposed to occupy 
to-day. The reports of the designing of the Cap- 
itol and the “President’s House” make interesting, 
and in some respects amusing, reading to the 
modern mind. Early in January, 1791, President 
Washington appointed a board of commissioners to 
fix, locate and survey the site appropriated by 
Congress “for establishing the permanent seat of 
Government of the United States.” This federal 
district was named the “Territory of Columbia,” 
and then came the question of housing Congress. 


To David Stuart, one of the commissioners, 
Washington wrote: 

“The plan ought to be prosecuted with all des- 
parce and the buildings in size, form and elegance 
ook beyond the present day. I would not have it 
understood I lean to extravagance. A chaste 
plan, sufficiently capacious and convenient for a 
period not too remote, but one to which we may 
oye look forward, would meet my idea in 
the Capitol.” 

In the Georgetown Weekly Ledger of March 31, 
1792, the following advertisement appeared : 

“Washington, in the Territory of Columbia. 


A PREMIUM 

“Of a lot in this City to be designated by impartial 
judges, and FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS or a 
MEDAL of that value, at the option of the party. 
will be given by the Commissioners of the Federa! 
Buildings to the persons who, before the 15th of 
July, 1792, shall produce to them the most approved 
plan, if adopted by them, for a Capitol to be 
erected in this City; and two hundred and fifty 
dollars or a medal for the , deemed next in 
merit to the one they shall adopt.” 

Sixteen plans were submitted. Those of Stephen 
Hallet would undoubtedly have been accepted 
and their designer have received the magnificent 
reward had not William Thornton, an amateur, 
shown to Washington drawings which made the 
President enthusiastic over the “grandeur, sim- 
plicity and beauty of exterior, the ee ge with 
which the apartments are distributed, and the 
economy of the whole mass of structure.” 

Hallet had been encouraged, however, to believe 
that he was the successful competitor. In con- 
ciliation, the President sugges that Thornton’s 
designs be accepted, but that as he was not a pro- 
fessional architect, Hallet be retained as director. 
The commissioners evidently felt the awkward- 


Hallet,” they write, “and shall do all in our power 
to soothe him.” 

Hallet put Thornton’s plans into practical shape ; 
but there was too much reason for jealousy in 
the situation for the two to work amicably to- 
gether, and after a time Hallet was discharged. 

A second munificent award of five hundred 
dollars was given to the designer of the ‘“Presi- 
dent’s House.” 


REFLECTIONS 
a= 
(Dy Charles ZH romalali 


H™% sweetly in the dreaming mere, 
Ere yet the sunset hues have died, 
The leaves and clouds are multiplied 

And glimmering vistas reappear! 












And faint, how faint, the severing line— 
As if the shore would fain conceal— 
Divides the shadow from the real— 

The substance from the airy sign! 


So shows the soul a sister scene 
When heart to heart all open lies, 
And all the tints of Friendship’s skies 
Are mirrored in that trust serene. 


Nor could we draw the line to tell 
How much of all of life’s delight 
Is ours to claim as native right 

Or shines from those we love so well. 
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HE DID HIS BEST. 


hat may happen while red tape is being 
unwound is the obvious point of this 


\ \ story from Judge. It was clear that the 


elderly man was from the country. For several 
minutes he stood on the sidewalk, gaping up at the 
top story of a tall trust company building across 
the way. Then he scratched his head and stroked 
his chin. 


“Wa-al,” he muttered, “it may be all right, I 
s’pose, but I might’s well find out.” 

e crossed the street, pushed his way into the 
trust company offices and approached the nearest 
window. The brass plate over it was inscribed, 
“New Accounts.” 

“Well?” asked the man_ behind the window 
without looking up from his ledger. 

“Wa-al,” drawled the other, “it may be all 
right and correct, of course, but while I was look- 
ing over —” 

“The Ley oy ji fix that for you. Third 
window to the left.” 

After slight hesitation the man from the country 
made his way over to the kkeeper’s window. 

“Well, sir, what can we do for you?” demanded 
the bookkeeper. 

“Nothing. I do’ know why they sent me over 
to you. I ain’t got any account here. I was just 
wondering if you ae to know —” 

“Information department,” said the bookkeeper, 
brusquely. window to the right.” 

The countryman started 
the bookkeeper had resumed his writing, so th 


farmer walked over to the “information” window. 
“Say!” he opened up, without waiting for an in- 
vitation. I just 


“You folks needn’t be so a: 
wanted to tell your old company that their 

“Complaint department. Last window, rear!” 
growled the clerk. 

The countryman giared. For an instant he 
seemed undecided; then, his jaws set with deter- 
mination, he strode down to the complaint window. 

“Well, what’s the trouble with you?” demanded 
the complaint clerk. 

“Ain’t none!”’ snapped the count an. “I just 
wanted to say to your old company that it appears 
to me as how their building is —” 

But he got no further. ‘Fire! fire! fire!” came 
the cry from all parts of the building. Instantly 
ever ing became bustle and confusion. 

“Humph!” grunted the disgusted countryman, 
as he followed the crowd out. ‘“‘They’d 
it half an hour ago if they’d only listened to me.” 


* 
LEARNING MANNERS. 


he father of Alexander H. Stephens, the Vice- 
T President of the Confederate States, was an 
“old-field” teacher, and one of his school- 
room exercises, which the pupils called “learning 
manners,” evidently made a deep impression on 
little Alexander, writes Mr. Louis Pendleton in 
his biography of the statesman. The plan was no 
less admirable than quaint. 


It is related that about once a month, on a 
Friday afternoon, after the spelling classes had got 
through their tasks, the ys and girls were 
directed to take seats in rows facing each other. 
Then the boy at the head of his row would rise 
and walk toward the center of the room, and the 
girl at the head of her row would do likewise. 

As they approached, the boy would bow and the 
girl drop a courtesy, the established feminine 
salutation of those days, and they would pass on. 

At other times they were taught to stop and 
exchange verbal salutations, and the usual for- 
mulas of polite in ~s" after which they retired, 
and were followed by the next pair. 

These exercises were varied by meeting: 
imaginary parlor, the entrance, introduction and 
reception of visitors, with practise in “‘common- 
place chat” suited to the occasion. 

Then came the ceremony of introductions. The 
parties in this case would walk from opposite 
sides of the room in pairs, and upon meeting, after 
salutations of the two agreed upon, would begin 
making known to each other the friends accom- 

engine them, the boy saying, “Allow me, Miss 

ary, to present to you my friend, Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Smith, Miss Jones.’ After Miss Mary had 
spoken to Mr. Smith, she would in turn introduce 
her friend. 

These exercises, trivial as the description may 
seem, the Vice-President of the Confederacy point- 
edly concludes, “were of great use to raw countr 
boys and girls, removing their awkwardness an 
consequent shyness, and the painful sense of being 
at a disadvantage, or the dread of appearing 
ridiculous.” 


in an 
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THE PRICE OF HIS HAPPINESS. 


roperty troubles are not wholly confined to 
p the so-called civilized world. The young 

man who has to put off his wedding until he 
can command an income sufficient to satisfy the 
exigencies of the age will sympathize with the 
Papuan hero of Mr. 8. F. Denton’s experience, 
told in “Incidents of a Collector’s Rambles.” 


The young fellow’s name was Roboor. He often 
accompanied me on my shooting trips. He was 








ness of the situation. ‘“‘We feel sensibly for poor 


pleasant-faced, and his hair was a perfect bush 








to say something, but | 
e | 











of yo fuzz, standing out on his head as large 
as a half-bushel measure. His body was like that 
of a Roman statue, and his ear was quick and his 
eye keen. 4 

I had observed him often talking to a young 

rl, and I asked him if he loved her. He bash- 
ully replied that he did, and then drew a heavy 
sigh, and added that he was too poor to marry. 

“You are young oe strong,” I said. “Why do 
you not go to work?” 

“You do not understand. I have a = garde) 
which would supply food. Besides, I can throw 
the spear farther and truer than any man in 
Narinuma; so I could get plenty of Kangaroos 
and pigs. but her mother wants an ax in exe hange 
for her, and that I cannot grow in a garden no: 
hit with a spear.” 

Here the poor fellow groaned, and said if he did 
not love her so he would go away and never com: 
back. He wanted to know if I had ever heard oi 
such a case in my country, and seemed to forge: 
half his troubles when I told him it was a com- 
mon occurrence. 

“But, my good fellow,” I went on, “you need 
not despair. I have an extra ax, and if tly 
possession of one is the outy obstacle to your ha 

iness, you shall have it. I want many paradise 

irds. hen, you get me as many as you have 
— on your hands, you shall have the ax.” 
boor was delighted. As every new bird wa- 
added to the number he brought me, he woul 
hold up his hands, calculating how many wer 
still vane. He was fearful lest somethin, 
would spoil the bright prospect. At last ten wer 
secured and the ax delivered. He married hi- 
lady, and said to me, ‘“‘Roboor will never forget.” 
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AN ORATION. 


r. C. W. Marsh, the inventor of the Mars! 
M harvester, says Mr. H. N. Casson in “Thy 
Romance of the Reaper,” made a sensi 
tional début in Hungary in 1870, whither he hai 
gone to demonstrate by field trial the quality o: 
his machine. His reaper was a self-binder, an 
needed two men to work it, but being unable to hir 
help, Marsh amazed the judges by doing the wor! 
alone. 


“He is an athlete,” said one. 
another. 

Before they could recover from their astonis! 
ment, Marsh had stored his harvester, pockete: 
the prize of forty golden ducats, and burrie« 
away to his hotel, eager for a bath and a chance 
to pick the thistles out of his hands. 

ut the grand dukes and miscellaneous digni 
taries were not to be escaped so easily. An officer 
in gorgeous uniform was sent to find Marsh and 
bring him forthwith to the main dining-hall of the 
ot where a banquet was prepared, and a throny 
of high porecnages sat down, with Marsh at th: 
head of the table, lamenting his luck and nursing 
his sore fingers. 

At the close of the banquet, amid great applause, 
a medal was pinned upon his coat, and the whole, 
assemblage hushed to hear his reply. 

Now Marsh, like two-thirds of the reaper kings 
could no more make a speech than walk a roy 
On only one previous occasion had he faced an 
audience, and that was at the age of twelve, whe 
he had recited a scrap from the “‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel” at a school entertainment. 

As he rose to his feet, this poetic fragment came 
into his mind; so, half in fun and half in despera- 
tion, Marsh assumed the pose of a Demosthenes 
and addressed the banqueters as follows: 

“O Caledonia! Stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child! 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 
Land of my sires! What mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band 

_ That knits me to thy rugged strand!” 

“That was the first and only = ee of ay life,’ 
said Mr. Marsh. “But it certainly established my) 
reputation as an orator in that region of Hungary.’ 


“A wizard,” said 
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PAYING FOR THE WHISTLE. 


he story told by Franklin of how he bought « 
T whistle is familiar to every reader. Since 

Franklin’s time the demand for whistles 
has not been so great. Indeed, railroad commis 
sioners would no doubt say that the demand i- 
loud and frequent for the silencing of all whistles 
But among the wild tribes of the Rocky Moun 
tains whistles are still in good demand. In hi- 
book on “Sport and Life in the Hunting Ground- 


Lof Western America,” Mr. Baillie-Grohman tells 


how he turned a steam-whistle to good account 
He was the first to put a steamboat on the Kov- 
tenai River of British Columbia. This was doi 
in 1884, and’ it took some time for the novelty tv 
wear off. 


The Midge was the first steamer to navigat: 
any part of the Kootenai River or Lake, and ca: 
therefore claim to be a historical craft. 

Among the Flatbows it created the most pro 
found surprise, the whole tribe dashing down tv 
the river-bank when they heard the infantilr 


puffs. 

The biggest thing about the Midge was tli 
whistle, and to get to pull the strin 
and send forth a shrill blast was the most prize: 
—_ e I could bestow on any buck whom ! 

esired to distinguish. 

This I tutned to practical use, for as dry woo: 
was unobtainable for fuel, driftwood on the rive 
banks had to be used. So long as I provided 
“buck-saw,” the like of which these primitiy 
Indians had never seen, they were quite read 
to cut up big stacks at different points of the riv: 
in return for a few minutes at the whistle, 0 
what was equally prized, getting their cano 
towed. i 

This was an economical way of solving a di! 
culty which besets most pioneer steamers na 
gating the waters of uninhabited countries, « 
generally causes either much delay in having | 
crew land and cut the necessary supply, or «: 
siderable expense by having to establish we 
camps along the route. 
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OF HIS OWN ACCORD. 


ree will is not a subject for philosopli 

F alone, but has a practical side. A N: 

York educator who is in favor of a judici: 

use of the rod illustrates the point with this sto 
says a writer in the Tribune: 


“Did I understand you to say that this boy \ 
untarily confessed to running away?” asked 
truant officer, addressing the determined-looki 
female parent of a small and dirty boy. 

“Yes, sir, he did,” the woman “3-73 
just had to persuade him a little, and then he t 
me the whole thing voluntarily.” f 

*‘How did you persuade him?” queried his 


ship. 

“Well, first I gave him a good licking,” said | 
firm parent, ‘“‘and then I put him to bed with: 
supper. and I took his clothes away and told ! 
he ~y | in bed till he confessed what he’d du 
if twas the rest of his days, and I should lick !) 
And in less than halt : 





again in the —— : 
10) 


hour he told me the whole story of his own accor 
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CAN AND CAN’T. 
By Arthur Macy. 

Can and Can't once ran a race, 
Can fell down and hurt his face ; 
But up he jumped and on he ran, 
The persevering little man. 
In spite of all Can’t did or said 
Can kept on going straight ahead. 
Can't did not wish to be the last, 
Nor did he like to run so fast ; 
And so he shouted, ‘‘ Don’t you see 
That you can never outrun me?” 
But Can replied, ‘‘ That’s just your way. 
You're telling people every day 
They can’t do this and can’t do that, 
That black is white, the earth is flat. 
But you'll not conquer me, for I 
Intend to win this race or die.” 
They kept on running many years, 
And Can at times shed bitter tears 
Over the troubles that he met, 
And oftentimes would weary get. 
His feet were sore, the way was rough, 
The road did not seem short enough. 
He sometimes ran and sometimes hopped, 
But never, never, never stopped. 


At last Can’t halted by the wary, 

And said, ‘‘ Now I will rest and play.” 
And so he waited, while his friend 

Kept on until he reached the end ; 

And Can’t was left far in the rear 
Because he would not persevere. 

Can won the race, while Can’t stood still ; 
He always has, and always will. 
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A GAME FOR TWO. 


By J. W. Linn. 

hile their mother was sick, Ted and 
W Jimmy were spending two weeks in 

the country at Uncle Joe’s. He was 
a fine uncle, they both thought; but much of 
the time he was busy with his writing, and 
then the hours hung heavy. The novelty of 
the little farm was worn off ; there was no place 
to fish; and the only horse on the place was 
Uncle Joe’s own saddle-horse, too powerful for 
small boys to be trusted alone with. Uncle 
Joe knew all this, and he was not surprised on 
the third morning to be roused from work by 
Ted, who entered and sat down with a gloomy 
sigh. 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ he inquired. 

“‘T want to play baseball, Uncle Joe.’’ 

“Why don’t you?’’ 

“*There’s only Jimmy and me, and two can’t. 
There’s —there’s more fun in places where 
there’s a lot of boys, don’t you think, Uncle 
Jue?”? Ted spoke delicately, for he did not 
wish to hurt his uncle’s feelings; but Uncle 
Joe understood. He always had a way of 
understanding the boys. ‘‘You might play 
wall-ball,’’ he suggested. 

*‘What’s that?’’ inquired his nephew. 

“You need,’’ said Uncle Joe, ‘‘a ball, not 








too hard, four barrel-staves, a shingle, and the | 


back of a wood-shed.’’ 
Ted’s eyes opened wide. 
funny game!’ 


‘Sounds like a|“y nature scorns the earth below’ 
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THE 


KITE: 


FABLE. 


A 


By Wallace L. Mather. 


The wind blew strong ; the kite soared 
high. 
““T’'m something great,” said he ; 
“I’m higher than the weather-vane, 
I'm higher than a tree. 
If only they would let me go 
I'd float up like a cloud. 


, 


The kite was very proud. 


“You get the barrel-staves, and I’1l come out | It tossed its head, it swung its tail, 


and show you,’’ replied his uncle. 


It swerved across the blue. 


When the staves, the shingle, and Jimmy | The wind was blowing half a gale, 


were collected, Uncle Joe sharpened one end of 
three of the staves, and stuck them in the ground 
edgewise in a row a foot apart about five feet 
out from the wood-shed. Then he laid the 
shingle across their tops. The fourth stave he 
shaved down neatly for a third of its length, 
and then wrapped the cut part in cloth. 
“*That’s the bat,’’ he explained, ‘‘and the 
cloth is put on so that it won’t hurt your 
hands,’? 
“We've got a good bat, Uncle Joe,’’ said 
led. But Uncle Joe laughed. 


“Not so good as this for wall-ball,’’ he said. 
Then he stationed Ted, with the bat, a yard 
in front of the three staves and the shingle. 

‘*Now,”’ he explained, ‘‘Jimmy shall pitch 
wo you; but he must stand back of this line.” 
rah marked a line about forty feet from the 
s 


“If you miss the ball, and it knocks off 








And growing stronger, too. 


a —— 


the shingle, you are out, and Jimmy bats. 


Snap ! went the string. 
The kite began to fall. 

“I'm falling! Hold me up! 
A swallow heard it call. 

But driven down the wind it went, 
Until it came to pass 

That tumbled, dizzy, breathless, spent, 
It lay upon the grass. 


In humbled mood it looked around. 
** When next I fly,’ said he, 

“If they will only hold me:-down, 
That's good enough for me.” 





If | games and was well posted, ‘‘but I think I’d 


you hit it, in any direction, you must run to | like to try it.’’ 
| ‘*You may call it wood-shed cricket if you 
as you can make trips before Jimmy can either | like,’’? answered Uncle Joe, his eyes twinkling. 


that tree and back, and you count as many runs 


throw the ball so as to knock off the shingle, 
or can stand on the home base with the ball. 
But if he catches it on the fly, or reaches the 
home base with it, or knocks off the shingle 
while you are still running, you are out.’’ 

‘*How about fouls?’”’ asked Ted. 

‘*A foul is as good as a fair ball in this game; 
only the wood-shed is on the pitcher’s side, 
remember. ’” 


‘‘Sounds more like cricket than like base- | 


ball,’’ objected Jimmy, who had read books on 


He returned to his writing, and was inter- | 


rupted no more that morning. But two hot 
and red-faced nephews met him at luncheon. 

‘*How did it go?’’ he asked. 

‘*I’m ahead!’ cried Jimmy. ‘‘Five runs!’’ 

‘*Fle’s got sixty-two, and I’ve got only fifty- 
seven,’’ said Ted, soberly. ‘‘But we’re going 
to play all the afternoon, and I bet I beat him! 
When is the game over, Uncle Joe?’’ 

‘‘Not until the wood-shed is tired,’”’ said 
| Uncle Joe, again with the twinkle in his eyes. 





With sudden veer 


O dear!” 
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THE TOAD’S SECRET. 
By A. F. Caldwell. 

_ Young Mr. Toad came hopping by, 
So now I’m going to ask you why 
Grandpa took his ebony cane, 
And ushered him up the narrow lane 
Into the garden nigh? 


“* Mr. Toad,” said he, “‘ I’ve work for 
you, 
Work that nobody else can do.” 
No, not hoeing, that was done, 
The rows were weeded one by one. 
(Dear, wise grandpa knew ! ) 


Not by a toad! 
Grandpa had hauled out a load. 

Mr. Toad worked, and he worked well, 
All summer long—but I'll not tell 

The secret — his work in the garden 


“Stones to pick?” 


showed ! 
CSS Sy 
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PUZZLES. 
1. HIDDEN MENAGERIE OF BIRD, BREAST 
AND FISH. 

“They march in battalions like the tribe arrayed 
in flaming orange, in Haiti,’ Gertrude said.“ 
am growing numb with cold. Come home, else 
the winds of Oxford will give me the asthma stiff 
and straight, I fear.” 

“Mrs. Ashe, epicure that she is, says she can’t 
eat Ermine’s’ cake. Was that fib excusable?” 
asked Carlotta, pirouetting. 

“Did you see that man in Moscow who came 
a that cruel Eph antagonized him? 
Cleo pardoned him, although she disliked his 
almond-shaped eyes.” 


2. POETICAL PI, 
Eth gethish yb targe emn herdace dan pekt 
Rewe ton titanade yb dunsed glifth, 
Tub yeth, hewil eirth onionscamp pelts, 
Erew giltion wrapud hi het — 
follenflog. 


3. SUGGESTED ROOK TITLES. 

An animal is securely imprisoned, and near him 
in chains was a letter of the alphabet. I straight- 
ened out the cords which were entangled all about 
him, and to my surprise I found the names of two 
English novels. 


4. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


While travelling I started one day to visit the 
ancient city of 12345678. At the station there 
was no 123, so I hired a 1234 with a man to drive. 
On arriving I wanted first to visit some works of 
234, so L asked the first person I met, who looked 
like a veritable 567, and to judge from her seem 
ing 678 she might have lived there a hundred 
years. But she proved a good guide, and I spent 


4 pleasant day in 12345678. 


5. BEHEADED RIME. 
My first of pretty flowers 
s said to be a ---. 
My second isa vain youth; 
By most he’s called a 
My third, if you but knew it, 
You'd calla vessel’s 


6. ADDED-LETTER PUZZLE. 


Add a letter and change a musical instrument 
into another one; competent into a feigned story ; 
to permit into untilled; part of the head into 
alarm; evil into to occupy; loose into a plant; one 
into to confront; a slimy fish into touch; crippled 
into a blaze; a kind of steps into to suffocate ; to 
recline into willingly ; scrapings into a hard stone ; 
to do into reality; a point of the compass into » 
rich repast; a decree into a defect; humble into 
to glide ; trouble into to fall short; thin into the 
side; a bar into weak; a chance into gambol; 
grassland into an insect; atmosphere into beau- 
tiful; to engrave into to bring; anger into ardor; 
metal into in front of; the whole into to drop. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. JARGON 2. Lawn, mow, err—lawn- 
ARRIVE mower. 
Sestee 3. Palm. 

» UJ . 2 . s s 
ALPINE 4. Sewing, sin, win, wing, 
REGINA swing. 

YONDER 5. Verbena, aster, anem- 


one, lotus, rose, tuberose, 
anise, daisy, dandelion, flax, argemon, adonis, 
balsam, dianthus, linum, cyclamen, centrosema, 
dahlia, canna, lilies, palm, oxalis, pink, oleander, 
andromeda, primrose, endive, lilac, sage, madeira, 
spirea, olea, sweet pea, larkspur, iris, carnations, 
centranthus, alyssum, vineas, achillia. 
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HEART -DISEASE IN CHILDREN. 


iseases of the heart are gen- 

erally supposed to be the 
fate of adults and not of children, 
and this is largely true, although 
there are exceptions to the rule, 
if rule it can be called. 

These exceptions are generally 
the result of the acute infectious 
disorders in childhood, such as 

An attack of rheumatic fever in 





searlet fever. 
childhood is almost certain to affect the heart, but 
heart weakness may be the sequel to any debilita- 
ting disease. 

The symptoms of heart trouble in children are 


very much the same as in adults. There may be 
a feeling of distress round the heart, or even of 
actual pain. There will almost certainly be a 
rapid pulse and shortness of breath on exertion, 
accompanied by great sensations of fatigue. The 
sufferer is subject to attacks of the “blues,” a 
small or capricious appetite is usual, with conse- 
quent loss of flesh. The child will sometimes 
start from sleep in great agitation and terror with 
a rapidly beating heart, and chorea—St. Vitus’s 
dance—is often an accompaniment of a damaged 
heart. 

In these cases, on placing the ear to the region 
of the heart a distinct blowing sound or “‘murmur’”’ 
will be heard, and this is a proof that the valves 
are not doing their work properly. 

Children often outgrow these valvular affections 
of the heart, and the danger with them is not so 
much in the immediate present, as in the future. 
There is danger that the heart may become so far 
damaged that it will meet badly the demands 
made upon it by adolescence. 

In the treatment of this condition rest is of the 
greatest importance, drugs being only secondary. 
To establish and rigidly carry out a proper mode 
of life, and then rest, rest, rest, is where the diffi- 
culty comes in. It is impossible to make a little, 
restless, active child understand the importance 
of keeping quiet, and this makes it absolutely 
necessary that watchfulness on the part of the 
parent or teacher should not be relaxed. Stairs 
should be taken slowly, running should be for- 
bidden, and the child should not be allowed to 
wrestle with other children. Skipping-ropes and 
hoops and all toys calling for violent exercise 
should be put out of sight, and a daily effort be 
made to keep the child amused and occupied in a 
quiet fashion. A happy medium must be found 
between spoiling the child and allowing it to cry 
violently, and this is a matter for all the tact that 
can be exerted. The medical treatment will of 
course be in the hands of the physician. 
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A SCOTTISH SEA-FIGHTER. 


homas Cochrane, Earl of Dundonald, one of 

the great examples of knights errant of the 
sea, Was as pugnacious as the wildest, most fire- 
eating Irishman. ‘The hound’s and boar’s heads 
in his coat of arms were typical,” says Capt. 
Jack Brand in his recent book, ‘‘The Free Lances.” 
“He was as swift as one and as ferocious as the 
other.” 

He was, moreover, a man of humor. He was 
always laying tricks and traps for the enemy. 

In defending Fort Trinidad, near Rosas, in Spain, 
which he had seized with his bluejackets, finding 
that the enemy had made a breach in the walls and 
might be expected to assault at any time, he pre- 
pared an immense trough, or box, the sides of 
which he greased so that when the French came 
through the opening in the walls they would have 
an opportunity of “shooting the chutes” under 
most favorable circumstances. 

The famous Captain Marryat, who was one of 
Cochrane’s midshipmen, tells of an incident in the 
same siege. When the British were retiring under 
fire, Cochrane directed the men to make the best 
of their way to the boats, which they did on a dead 
run. He himself was too dignified for such a per- 
formance, and stalked along with magnificent in- 
difference to a hail of shot. 

Marryat, who walked in his rear, had no scruples 
as to his own dignity, and finally suggested that as 
he was only a midshipman, it might be possible 
for his captain to let him cut and run, whereupon 
Cochrane remarked blandly that he had intended 
that Marryat should have gone with the rest, but 
since he had remained with his commander, he 
might as well be made useful. 

“My life,”’ said Cochrane, “is of some importance 
to the expedition. Yours, comparatively speak- 
ing, is valueless, for there is only one captain to 











the ship, whereas midshipmen can be had for the 
asking.” 

He therefore directed Marryat to walk behind 
him and keep off the shot, which was a joke— 
Cochrane being over six feet tall—the humor of 
which the novelist did not appreciate until many 
years after. 

Again, says Captain Brand, Cochrane, visiting 
Malta, was imprisoned by the chief functionary of 
that island, whom he openly accused of the most 
comprehensive and complete system of “grafting.” 
Cochrane went to prison because he had to. When 
the prison fare was set before him, he refused to 
eat, saying that he would starve to death rather 
than submit to such injustice. He was a captain 
in the navy, a member of Parliament, a noble lord. 

To allow such a man to starve to death was not 
to be thought of. The perplexed functionary 
ordered that whatever Cochrane desired in the 
way of subsistence should be furnished him from 
a neighboring inn. 

He evidently knew little of Cochrane, for the 
hotel bill for one month nearly bankrupted the 
governor. Fearing lest he should be literally eaten 
out of office, he released the mad Scotchman. 
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MOSBY’S NAMESAKE. 


en. John 8. Mosby, the Confederate caval- 

ryman, used to tell of a comic incident which 
happened in the Shenandoah valley in 1864. Near 
Millwood a regiment of cavalry halted one night 
and went into camp. One of the men, who was 
hungry, slipped away and went off in the neigh- 
borhood to get something to eat. He rode up toa 
cabin on a farm in the dark, and called for the 
person inside to come out. 


A negro woman, known at that time as an intel- 
ligent contraband, opened the door and asked 
him what he wanted. The soldier wished to be 
assured of his safety before dismounting and 
while eating his supper, so he inquired of the 
woman if any one but herself was the ere. 

She replied, “Yes, Mosby is here. 

, ml ut!” said he, in a whisper. “Is Mosby 
here ? 

“Yes,” she said, “he is in the house.’’ 

The soldier put 8 “~~ to his horse and dashed 
off to his company to carry the news. hen he 

t there he informed the colonel that Mosby was 

1a house not faraway. The regiment was soon 
mounted, and went at a fast trot, thinking they 
had Mosby in a trap. 

When they arrived at the negro woman’s house 
the colonel ordered his men to surround it, to pre- 
vent Mosby’s escape, while he went in with a few 
to take him, dead or alive. 

The woman again came to the door of the cabin. 
The colonel in a “Is Mosby here?’ 

She innocently re lied, “Yes,” so he walked in. 

After the colone got inside he looked round. 
But the woman seemed to be all alone and utterly 
unconscious of having so important a person for a 


guest. 
Ina lend voice the colonel demanded, ‘‘Where 
is Mosby?’ 
“*Ere he,” answered the terrified ne arog at 
the same time pointing to a cradle on the 
The colonel ked into the cradle ond 8 caw a 
little African piccaninny sucking its paw. 


AMONG THE RIVER-DRIVERS. 


reat endurance is demanded of the river-man. 

It is characteristic of them, says a writer in 
the Outing Magazine, that they accept whatever 
comes as a matter of course; or, perhaps more 
truly, it is their pride never to show emotion of 
any sort. 

One man was dragged out by the collar from a 
very dangerous predicament between two parts 
of a breaking jam. To gain safety, his rescuer, 
burdened by the victim of the acci ent, had fairly 
to scale the breast of the fallin logs. For ten 
seconds it looked like sure death to both, but by a 
combination of audacity and sheer luek they 
reached the bank. 

Most persons would have paused for congratu- 
lations and to talk it over. Not they. The rescuer. 
still retaining his pri on the man’s collar, twisted 
him round and delivered one good kick. 

There, take that!” said he; and the two fell 
to work Without further comment. 

One February, during a thaw, Jimmy Downing, 
a foreman, fell Over a dam into the eddy below. 

e could not swim, and, owin iB to certain sets of 
current, growth of timber an lay of ice, no one 
of his men could get to him. 

The water was cold, and sucked with terrific 
force beneath a shelf’ of ice at the lower end. 
Sure death again! But Jimmy, befriended of the 
gods, hit his knee against a single little ledge. 
Although half-drowned, he managed to was there, 
and after a moment to drag himself out. 

Jimmy coughed up a quart or so of water, shook 
—— and gazed back at the whirlpool whence 

ad been so miraculously extricated. 

ne Confound it all!” said he. “I lost my peavey.” 


FOOLING THE BEANS. 


Yankee of the quaint old-time type was pre- 
paring to bestow a coat of whitewash on his 
hen-house one spring long ago. He had completed 
the mixing of the whitewash, a writer in the Man- 
chester Union says, and looking round for some- 
thing on which to try it, picked up a beanpole, and 
ran the brush over it. 
Another local character, who was driving by, 


eke his horse and called out 
llo! What ye whitewashing your beanpoles 


or Thought everybody knew that beans grow 
better on birch poles,” returned the other, without 
pave d in his work. 
‘ x. on’t expect to make birch poles that way, 
0 ye 


ebbe not, but whitening of ’em’ll make the 
weane think the poles are birch, anyhow.” 


THIRSTY FOR KNOWLEDGE. 


‘“ N°: children,” said the history teacher in her 
most impressive manner, “I wish you to 
remember that the time to ask questions in my 
class is whenever anything is said which you wish 
explained. Do not wait until the time comes for 
recitation and then complain that you ‘did not‘ 
hear’ or ‘did not understand’ when I talked.” 
“VYes’m,” chorused the scholars, cheerful 
“Very well,” said the teacher, “we will Segin 
today with James First, who came after Eliza- 


vehhe new scholar raised his hand. 
“What is it?” asked the teacher, graciously. 
“What made him come after her?” aske 


the 





new scholar, eagerly. 


SKIN PURIFICATION. 
Effected by Cuticura Soap, Ointment 
and Pills when All 
Else Fails. 

The agonizing itching and burning of the skin, as in 
eczema; the frightful sealing, as in psoriasis; the loss 
of hair and crusting of scalp, as in scalled-head; the 
facial disfigurement, as in acne and ringworm; the 
awful suffering of infants, and anxiety of worn-out 
parents, as in tetter, eczema or salt-rheum—all demand 
a remedy of extraordinary virtues to successfully cope 
with them. That Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills 
are such stands proven by unquestioned testimonials. 

(Adv. 
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HEALTH AND INCOME 
BOTH KEPT UP ON SCIENTIFIC FOOD. 


Good sturdy health helps one : a lot to make 
money. 

With the loss of health one’s income is liable to 
shrink, if not entirely dwindle away. 

When a young lady has to make her own living, 
good health is her best asset. 

“T am alone in the world,” writes a Chicago girl, 
“dependent on my own efforts for my living. I 
am a clerk, and about two years ago through close 
application to work and a boarding-house diet, I 
became a nervous invalid, and got so bad off it 
was almost impossible for me to stay in the office 
a half day at a time. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea of trying 
Grape-Nuts which I did, making this food a large 
part of at least two meals a day. 

“To-day I am free from brain-tire, dyspepsia 
and all the ills of an overworked and improperly 
nourished brain and body. To Grape-Nuts I owe 
the recovery of my health, and the ability to retain 
my position and income.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








Sherlock Holmes 
is Coming pack! 





“rer ’ by Dr. 
Watson of” the ‘Great Dessite are to 
see the light. WThe first-one- is entitled 
«The Singular, Experience’¢ Of Mr. J. Scott 
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this tale all and the 
extraordin qa ‘long ago 
made him famous, I consider | ~~ @ great 
asset for any periodical. It is Ose cases 
where an author wins success , all a'certain line, 
creates a band of imitators, drops out for a time, 
and then comes back as if to show just ie ¥ 
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“A man’s voice, anyhow ” 





O way of amusing people is so sure of results 
as by means of an Edison Phonograph. Start 
one anywhere and everybody gathers around it. 


It is easy to entertain with 
any kind of a gathering. 


an Edison. It will amuse 


GZEEDISON PHONOGRAPH 


places music, formerly available only to the few, within 
reach of the many. Noear is too critical and no pocket- 
book too limited to enjoy the entertainment it affords. 


There’s Lots of Good Fun in the August Records 


But the twenty-four new Records for 
August are not made up entirely of 
comic songs and the wit of clever 
comedians. There are good senti- 
mental ballads, well-rendered band 
and orchestra selections, instrumen- 
tal solos, and some sacred selections 
—the best of the new music and 
the best of the old. They are now 





TRapt man 


on sale at all Edison stores. You 
dealer will be glad to play for you 
any Records that you want to hear. 


Ask your dealer or write to us for the 1 
eatalogue of Edison Phonographs, 1 
PHONOGRAM, describing each Recor: 
detail; the SUPPLEMENTALCATALOG! 
listing the new August Records, and * 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE, listing all ! 
son Records now in existence. Recor: 
in all foreign languages. 





Q Ediron. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 13 Lakeside Avenue, ORANGE, N. !} 
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The International Pedometer. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
20 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
The average person has no idea how far he walks 
in a day, whether at business or at home. 
the latest style Pedometer, which registers both the 
miles and number of feet walked up to one hundred 

Gun-metal finish. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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AN ALARMIST 


BY EDNA FOSTER 





a ost of the bad traits of character seem to 
be good ones overworked,’’ said Mrs. 
Bray, taking up her sewing. She 
pinned the garment to her knee and began her 
seam and her story at the same time. She was 
called the philosopher of the sewing club, but 
she strove to be its entertainer, too. 

‘*Tmagination is a great gift,’’ she continued, 
‘*but you can’t let it fly loose in the gale nor 
flap in the face of folks that don’t feel to dodge 
on uncertainties. This was all bore in on me 
whilst I was up at Mary’s.’’ 

**T should think Mary was a little too set in 
her ways to give much play to imagination,’’ 
said one of the circle. 

‘She is set, but I claimed at the start that 
she had overworked her good traits. She looked 
after her family with a careful eye at first, until 
her fears and imagination got such a hold on 
her, but now she leans on the guiding line so 
heavy that she ’pears to be handling a crew 
chained to a row-galley more than she does to 
be governing children. From setting up her 
authority in the matter of underflannels, that 
have to go on by the almanac instead of by the 
weather, she has come to trying to rule their 
very inside secretions, so that the children don’t 


DRAWN BY W. KIRKPATRICK. 


“NANCY, NANCY, YOU REMEMBER THAT 
DOWN TO THE CORNER—THAT BAKER?" 


know whether to go ahead and digest anything 
or not until they ask their mother.’’ 

‘*Well, if she had my big family,’’ said one 
of the listeners, ‘‘she would be glad to forget 
some things.’’ 

‘*Mary tries to breathe for them, so as to save 
their pipes, I guess. She thinks she can beat 
nature on the process. But the most exaggerated 
thing about her is her fear. She ‘has got so 
now that she has a ha’nted look all the time, 
and her eyes are so strained that it upset me to 
catch her glance on the sudden. She has rushed 
in on the family with such‘ startling news so 
many times that she can’t come in sudden to 
announce dinner but they all give kind of a gasp 
and set their teeth. As for me, she had me 
ready to jump off the balcony down two stories 
half a dozen times whilst I was there. 

“I remember one day,’’ and the speaker 
paused to laugh, ‘‘that she played it on me 
twice. I was sewing in the room next to where 
she was cooking. It was as calm as a summer 
day, and I was thinking some real comforting 
thoughts, when she burst in through the pantry, 
saying rapid-like as she came, ‘Nancy, Nancy, 
you remember that man down to the corner— 
that baker?” Her eyes looked so wide open 
and searching that I thought a foul deed of 
some kind had been committed, and I gasped 
out, ‘Why, yes, yes! What is it?’ ‘Well,’ 
She says, as calm as could be, ‘he’s moved 
away.’ I swallowed my heart down and tried 
to keep from saying something forceful, but I 
reflected that it might make talk, so I bore it, 
and she went out to her pies, singing away as 
happy as could be. 

“Well, I had got all calmed down from that 
when she came in and sat down a spell. I was 
just beginning to feel real at ease with the 
world when she gave kind of a little moan and 
Sprang into the air, pivoted round on one foot, 
and started for the kitchen. Thinks I, ‘Oil-stove, 
and probably the kitchen afire,’ and I got up 
to run to my room to get my satchel and my 
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money out from under the parlor rug. I was 
all of a-tremble when she said, as unconcerned 
as a child, ‘Oh, it’s all right; I did put water 
in the beans.’ ’”’ 

**What do you think has got Mary into such a 
way?” asked one of the women, when the 
laughing and marveling had subsided. 

** Just being let to rule and rein it over them. 
I never think she is real scared of epidemics 
and things ; it is just a habit she has of frothing 
up a commotion. It means the same to her 
that the drama does to some folks—a collection 
of unreal scares that always come out all right 
in theend. The word germ looks bigger to her 
than the word sunshine, and the word disease 
seems to have half a dozen esses in it, the way 
she pronounces it. But her oldest boy, Hiram, 
is slowly but surely working her back to the 
normal. When it comes to Hiram, she has 
| hung out rather more than she can dry, and I 
}am hoping in time that Mary will get so she 
| can live in the Lord’s world and make use of 
| His blessings without scaring herself so.’’ 

‘‘How does Hiram go to work to manage 
her?’’ asked one. 

‘*By furnishing bogus tantrums for her, like 
getting behind a false face and hollering out 
‘Boo! The best thing he ever did was to have 
a take-off on spotted fever. I never knew 
whether he planned it off from the start, or 
whether he did it to shield himself for an acci- 
| dent, but it worked like a charm, and we had 
peace for quite a spell. 

‘*You see, Hiram started to bring home a 
bottle of mucilage from school, and having 
a good many things to carry, he put it in his 
hip pocket. He was quite.a boy for fun, and 
got to tussling with some of the boys, and first 
thing he knew, he had broken the bottle, and 
the mucilage had run all down his 
leg. He got rid of the glass, but 
he hadn’t played quite so much as 
he thought he was entitled to, and 
he didn’t come right home; but 
after a spell he found he was 
ter’ ble restricted in his movements, 
and his leg felt as though ’twas 
bandaged. 

‘“*He came limping home, and 
went right up to his room. It 
wa’n’t real cold weather, but there 
was some rheumatism going round 
and she had made the boys some 
home-made flannels—bright red, 
because red was more curing, and 
young people mustn’t get rheuma- 
tism, because it’s apt to foller them 
a long spell. Well, Hiram un- 
dressed as far forth as he could, 
and then he found that he had to 
peel off them red flannels a good 
deal as you would take off old 
wall-paper. What with frequent 
visits to the hot-water faucet and 
a handy use of the shears, he man- 
aged to get himself free, but there 
was wounds, and there was a red 
fuzz on him—kind of an impartial 
distribution. 

‘IT guess he thought it over a 
spell, and laid out to conquer by 
attacking the enemy in the weak- 
est point. He knew his mother 
had been reading a good deal about 
spotted fever, and she had a whole- 
some scare on about it, so he 
clipped into bed and then called, sort of faint, 
‘Mother, can’t you come?’ ”’ 

‘*The little seamp!’’ said one dissenter, who 
lacked a sense of humor. 

**Yes, I will allow it was wrong, and I am 
not upholding him. I am merely setting forth 
the things as they came, and laying out for you 
the things that are contributing to Mary’s 
cure.”’ 

‘*Hiram takes after his father, doesn’t he?’’ 

‘*‘Somewhat. Well, Mary came up the stairs 
flying, and when she saw Hiram in bed, she 
put on an expression of resignation and took 
command. She put him through his tactics. 
He ran out his tongue and rolled out the whites 
of his eyes for her, and she felt his pulse and 
took his temperature, and when she had come 
to a pause, Hiram run one tattooed leg out of 
bed. She gave a look at it, and called for me. 
She said, solemn like, ‘It has come.’ I came 
into the bedroom. 

**T leaned down and examined the boy, and 
then I said, in a quiet tone, ‘Flannel fuzz.’ 
Hiram went under the clothes to laugh, but his 
mother was not moved to much merriment. If 
I remember right, she told him that when his 
father came home he might like to make things 
harmonious by putting a little red on the other 
leg. But she didn’t hold it out against him 
long. Mary is a loving mother, after all, and 
the key-note in her rings true.’”’ 

**T guess she will get used to upsets if she 
brings up four boys,’’ said one of the over- 
anxious mothers from the distant corner, as she 
clicked her shears sharply. 

‘*Yes, she may get so that when she sees a 
blessing coming she won’t imagine it is draped 
in black. I am glad I have got imagination, 
for I can call up real pretty scenes to amuse 
myself, but I am going to keep it coopered in 
and hooped down so as it won’t scatter itself 
round too much. There,’’ she concluded, 
smoothing out her work, ‘‘I have finished my 
seam and my story. Let’s adjourn.’’ 
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George S. Parker Fountain Pen. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 
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his Pen is well known to Companion readers. Every 
Pen is guaranteed by the makers. It has a solid gold 
pen, large ink reservoir and the famous ‘‘ Lucky Curve,’’ 
Spear Head Ink Retainer and Under Feed, which not 
only feeds the ink perfectly to the point of the pen, but 
drains it from the feed channel back into reservoir when 
the Pen is being carried in the pocket. We offer choice 


of fine, medium, or coarse points. se 
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The Ten-Year Fountain Pen. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 65 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


his Pen is made of the best materials throughout. 
14k solid gold pen, best iridium points, Para hard 
rubber barrel, etc. Every part guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer for ten years’ service. The Ten-Year is a self- 
filling Fountain Pen. No filler required. A _ slight 
pressure on a metal bar fills the reservoir. Overflow im- 
possible. Can furnish fine, medium, coarse and stub points. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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"Stickney 


& Toilet, Bath 


and Shampoo, 
Choose 
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Tapioca 








Rapid Cooking f 


Makes delicious and 


wholesome pud- 
ding and dessert 
at short notice. 


TIME AND 
PATIENCE, as it 





STICKNEY & POOR’S||¥"< 


It cleanses, purifies and heals by 
reason of its emollient, detergent and 
antiseptic qualities. The daily use 
of Sulpho-Napthol Soap maintains 


Comes in 


a 





high quality as 

"Stickney & Poor’s" 

Spices, popular for 
over ninety years. 


cartons 
ready for 
instant use. 


the skin in a normally healthful 
condition, and comprises a simple 
and rational protection against the 


+ harmful results of cuts, bruises, etc. 


Is of the same 











Unexcelled for the sick-room. 
A boon in the case of conta- 
gious disease. A safeguard for the 
travelling public. 
Price Gis 25c. Ssied amen af pee 
TRIAL SIZE Cake sent for 10 cents, silver. Booklet Free. 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 88 Broad St., Boston. 
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Absolutely pure. 





French, Eyelet ad Shadow Eedweldery Stamping Outfit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, post-paid. Price 90 cents, post-paid. 
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HIS Stamping Outfit contains the very latest designs in the three leading styles of embroidery — French, Eyelet 


and Shadow. Our Offer is of unprecedented value. 


If the patterns were purchased separately, they would cost 


not less than $7.00. A box of Stamping Material and a Bodkin included with each Outfit. The designs are as follows: 


Shirt Waist, shadow embroidery; Corset Cover, 
shadow and eyelet embroidery; Turnover Collar, eyelet 
embroidery, 244 inches wide; Turnover Collar, eyelet 
embroidery, 14g inches wide; Corner of Handkerchief, 
eyelet embroidery; Tie End, shadow embroidery, 3% x4 
inches; Medallion, eyelet embroidery, 2}; x3 inches; 
Medallion, eyelet embroidery, 2x2 inches; Insertion, 
eyelet embroidery, 144 inches wide; Insertion, eyelet 
embroidery, 1 inch wide; Insertion, eyelet embroidery, 1 
inch wide; Shirt Waist, eyelet or French embroidery; 
Corset Cover or Chemise Yoke, eyelet or French em- 
broider ; Belt to match Shirt Waist, eyelet or French 
embroi sry; design for shadow embroidery, suitable for 
Apron, Shirt Waist or Scarf End, 514 x 13% inches; Turn- 
over Collar, eyelet or French embroidery, 234 inches wide; 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


design in eyelet embroidery, suitable for Child’s Dress, 
Apron or Shirt Waist Front, 5x7 inches; Edging, repeat- 
ing pattern, eyelet embroidery, 2 inches wide ; Jewel Case, 
French embroidery, 3x4 inches; Doily, eyelet embroidery, 
7x7 inches; Doily, eyelet embroidery, 5x5 inches; design 
of Holly and Ribbon, for Pincushion or Jewel Case, 24¢ x 2!4 
inches ; eyelet design for Dress Decoration, 244 x 334 inches ; 
Bureau Scarf End, eyelet embroidery, 1734x1544 inches; 
Oval Centerpiece, eyelet embroidery, 13x15 inches; 4 
design Centerpiece, eyelet or French embroidery; +4 of 
Wheat design, 1534x1534 inches; Sofa Pillow, Wallachian 
embroidery, 4% design; Doily, cut work, 4 design, 11x 11 
inches; Doily, eyelet and cut work, 34 design, 7x7 inches; 
design of Wreath, French embroidery for hemstitched 
Doily or Piucushion, 3x3 inches; Spray of Forget-me- 


nots, 4inches; eyelet design for Pincushion, 1x7 inches; 
eyelet design suitable for Stockings, Pincushion or Waist 
Decoration ; Hat, eyelet embroidery; Baby’s Bonnet, face 
measure 13 inches, eyelet, shadow or French; Baby’s 
Collar, eyelet, shadow or French, neck measure 10 inches ; 
Baby’s Shoe, eyelet embroidery; Baby’s Bib, eyelet em- 
broidery ; — desi for Baby’s Dress Yoke, 4x64 
inches ; eyelet design for Child’s Dress, 3x9 inches; An- 
chor for Child’s Coat, Hat or Dress, 2x 2% inches; Edging 
for Child’s Dress, repeating pattern 134 inches wide ; design 
for Soap or Jewel Case, 4% x 24 inches; Holly design for 
Jewel Case or Pincushion; 1% x3 inches; eyelet design for 
Child’s Dress or Infant’s Shoe, 144 x2 inches; eyelet design 
for scattering, 2x 344 inches; eyelet design for scattering, 
2x 2 inches. 


On receipt of 10 cents extra, we will include with the Stamping Outfit a French, Eyelet 


and Shadow Embroidery Booklet containing latest designs, lessons, details and working units. Profuse illustrations. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 











